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‘SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 
FRANCIS BACON 


Now for the first time deciphered and published by 


WILLIAM STONE BOOTH 


This book contains a collection of photographic facsimiles of pages of Elizabethan and Jacobean texts. 
Facing each facsimile is an expository diagram of the acrostic signature concealed in the type. Thus the reader can 
easily check and verify with precision every acrostic. The book is an array of facts of the plainest sort. 

The facsimiles are in the main from first editions of the Shakespeare poems and plays, to which it has been dis- 
covered that the name of Francis Bacon is signed, by these acrostics, in corresponding places. That the ciphers are 
not accidental can be determined by a simple mathematical calculation. 

An inference that may be drawn from the contents of this book is that Francis Bacon was responsible, as author, 
or part author, for the publication of “The Art of English Poesie’ and of the works which were published under 
the name of William Shakespeare; that he acquired and rewrote old plays; that he was satirized as a “Poet-ape” and 
as “Chevr’ll the Lawyer” by Ben Jonson; that he was satirized as “Labeo” by Joseph Hall; that in two instances he 
used the name of Marlow, and in a few cases that of Spenser. 

Illustrated with 207 facsimiles and acrostic figures. Large 4to, $6.00 net. Postpaid, $6.40. 
(Also 150 copies of the first edition bound, uncut, in boards with paper label, $7.50 net. Postpaid $7.95.) 


CHARLES W. ELIOT By Eugen Kiihnemann 


An account of President Eliot’s work as the chief executive of Harvard University. The volume treats of the college 
at the time of Eliot’s inauguration, the expansion of the elective system in college development, and the growth of the pro- 
fessional schools into branches of the first real university in America. The work is marked by the thoroughness of plan and 
detail that characterize the work of German scholars. Professor Kitihnemann is connected with the department of Philosophy 
at Harvard as exchange professor. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


ECONOMIC HERESIES By Sir Nathaniel Nathan 


This volume aims to present in a form free from technicalities the actual facts of modern economic phenomena as they 


are really seen and known to exist. The author writes from a wholly impartial point of view, and his reasoning is clear and 
forcibly expressed. $3.00 net. Postpaid $3.16. 


IS IMMORTALITY DESIRABLE? By C. Lowes Dickinson 


“This book presents both sides of the question, the belief in man’s immortal soul—and the denial of it. . . . An essay, 
good to read, thoughtful, penetrating, beautiful in expression.”—Kansas City Star. 75 centa net. Postpaid 81 cente. 


HAREMLIK: some Pages from the Life of Turkish Women By Demetra Vaka 

Vivid pictures of the life of Turkish women, by a native of Constantinople. The book discloses the fact that while 
Turkish women lead the life which is somewhat familiar to us as described in the Arabian Nights, etc., surrounded by the 
ancient customs of the Far East, yet they are well educated, progressive, and essentially modern in thought. It is the 
most important book on the subject since Pierre Loti’s “Disenchanted,” and reads like a novel. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 


REMAKING THE MISSISSIPPI By John L. Mathews 


A readable and vigorous account of what has been and should be done to ards making the great Mississippi water- 


way system fulfil its possibility as a factor in American industry and transportation. “River regulation is rate regulation.” 
Illustrated. $1.75 net. Postpaid $1.90. 


THE ETERNAL VALUES By Hugo Miuinsterberg 


This book is written in the search for a new philosophy, for a new expression of the meaning of life and reality. 
It is a book which ought to appeal to every serious reader who seeks a deeper meaning for his life. $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.75 


OUR NAVAL WAR WITH FRANCE By Cardner W. Allen 


A scholarly and readable account of a little known episode in our history. Dr. Allen tells an interesting story of the 
hostilities between the United States and France during the last years of the 18th century which furnished some of the most 
stirring exploits in the early history of our navy. ; Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.63. 


THE ANCESTRY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By J. Henry Lea and J. R. Hutchinson 


“An excellent piece of special genealogical investigation. The value of this volume rests upon the fact that it 
is the work of trained investigators, who have carefully weighed their evidence, . ... The book is in every worthy 
of its object. Special edition of 1,000 copies. Fully illustrated in photogravure. $10.00 net. Postpaid. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


THE WARS OF RELIGION IN FRANCE: The Huguenots, Catherine de Medici, and Philip the 
Second, 1559-76. By JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON. 


The volume, representing nearly seven years of study, including two prolonged visits to France, is based upon a 
careful examination of original sources, and contains a valuable appendix of hitherto unpublished documents from the 
archives of Paris and London. It treats of the epoch of the Reformation, but does not attempt to deal with the religious 
conflict except in so far as it influenced the political, diplomatic, and economic activities of the period. Our whole, in- 
terpretation of the sixteenth century, of course, has been profoundly changed by the recent progress in economics; and 
in the matter of industrial history and of the retroactive effect of wretched existing conditions, as also in the development 
of the Holy ague of Franee out ef certain political and social forces, the book makes decidedly new and valuable con- 
tributions. 618 pages, 8vo, cloth; iliustrated; net $4.50, postpaid $4.84. 


MODERN CONSTITUTIONS. By WALTER FAIRLEIGH DODD. 


This collection contains the texts, in English translation, where English is not the original language, of the con- 
stitutions or fundamental laws of the Argentine nation, Australia, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United States. These constitutions have not heretofore been available in any one English collection, and a number of 
them have not before appeared in English translation. Each constitution is preceded by a brief historical introduction, 
and is followed by a select list of the most important books dealing with the veovernment of the country under considera- 
tion. 2 vols., 750 pages, Svo, cloth; net $5.00, postpaid $5.42. 


PRIMARY ELECTIONS. By C. EDWARD MERRIAM. 


For students of American political history, and especially of American party history, this volume will be particu- 
larly valuable. It gives a clear account of the various laws and cases, and a critical discussion of the present primary 
question. The absence of literature on this subject makes the appearance of the book especially timely. Many general 
readers, as well as the special students, will find it of interest. 300 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.35. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 


This describes the systems of industrial insurance in Germany, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, Austria, Spain, Finland, and 
Australia; it explains the plans now used by American business firms, such as Swift and Co., Studebaker Bros., The In- 
ternational Harvester Co., Western Electric Co., New York Edison Co., Steinway and Sons, and The Standard Oil Co. Com- 
pulsory insurance is no more unreasonable than compulsory education or compulsory taxation. It is a logical social de- 
velopment, and this book is the most comprehensive analysis of the movement yet published. 448 pages, 8vo, cloth; net 
$2.00, postpaid $2.19. 


SOCIAL DUTIES FROM THE CHRISTIAN POINT OF VIEW. 
By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 


A textbook for advanced classes in Sunday schools and similar organizations. The following topics are treated in 
an inspiring and practical way: Social aims; the family; material conditions of domestic life; neglected children; 
workingmen; rural communities; public health of cities; urban economic interests; urban educational tasks; churches 
and religion in cities; municipal government; charities and correction; great corporations; the business ciass, the leisure 
class, and socialists; national and state government and taxation; international duties. 330 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.25. 


THE RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE AND LIFE IN ISLAM. 
By DUNCAN BLACK MACDONALD. 

The present upheaval in Turkey is to be interpreted largely as a religious movement. Though, nominally, the 
church deposed the Sultan, she was forced to do so by the younger Turks who stand against the old régime in Church and 
State. At such a time, therefore, Dr. Macdonald’s study of Mohammedanism cannot fail to be of interest. The book 
will help one to understand wherein the religion of Turkey fails to meet the needs of the more progressive thinkers. It 
shows the religion not as a dry theology, but as something closely connected with the daily lives of the people. 330 pages, 
12mo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.88. ' 


CHRIST AND THE EASTERN SOUL: The Witness of the Oriental Consciousness to Jesus 
Christ. Lectures delivered on the Barrows Foundation in India, Ceylon, and Japan. By CHARLES 
CUTHBERT HALL. 


The task undertaken is to show the best elements in Oriental religion, and to point out in just what way they may 
contribute to Christianity, which is in its essence, stripped of institution and dogma, Eastern in both origin and spirit. 
Analyzing the Oriental consciousness, Dr. Hall finds four great elements of strength, which he defines as the Contempla- 
tive Life, the Presence of the Unseen, Aspiration toward Ultimate Being, and Reverence for Sanctions of the Past. He 
considers that mysticism is really at the heart of both Eastern and Western religions, and shows wherein Christianity 
may become more vital through the introduction of certain mystic strains, and Oriental mysticism more virile by knowledge 
of the personal God of the Western World. The book is written in an effective style, behind which one recognizes the win- 
ning personality of the author. 250 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.37. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS ABOUT THE FUTURE. According to the Synoptic Gospels. | 
By HENRY BURTON SHARMAN. 


The contemporaries of Jesus, of course, had a very definite body of ideas about the Future. Did Jesus share these 
ideas, or did he disregard the prevalent notions and elaborate a new set of conceptions based on an original outlook? Did 
he consider the Kingdom as something imminent, or as something with a distant future, when he himself was to appear as 
Judge? Did he assume that man is immortal, and are the vivid sketches of eternal torment from his mouth? Do the 
reputed references of Jesus to the “church” and its sacraments belong to the original documents, or are they later accre- 
tions to his actual utterances? These are some of the questions discussed—questions upon which the author believes de- 
cision is not impossible. 398 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.26. 


THE FUNCTION OF RELIGION IN MAN’S STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE. By 
GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER. 


A popular embodiment of reconstructive religious thought. The book traces the evolution of religion from its past 
physical and intellectual interpretations to the voluntary and intuitive concepts of modern psychology. It is designed 
especially for young men and won: n to whom knowledge of science and of the higher criticism has made a new phil- 
osophy essential. The author lays stress upon the enduring quality of religion. He writes in a style of peculiar power 
and expresses so well an aspect of present-day religious thought that his work will appeal to students of philosophy 
everywhere. 306 pages, l6mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10. 
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The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne By Wilbur L. Cross 


Professor of English at Yale University, author of “The Development of the English Novel,” and editor of the col- 
lected works of the famous humorist. The book is rich in anecdotes of Sterne and his associates, and is a racy 
picture of the society of London and Paris in his day. Ready this week, Cloth, 8v0, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.70 


By Edwin A. Kirkpatrick Genetic Psychology 


By the Director of the Child Study Department of the Fitchburg State Normal School, author of Fundamentals of 
Ohild Study, etc. His aim is to organize the chief facts and principles which govern his subject, in unhtechnical 
language. Ready this week, Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


By John Franklin Brown, Ph.D. The American High School 


The author, formerly Professor of Education, and Inspector of High Schools for the State University of Iowa, aims 
to provide a competent account of the function of the high school, its equipment, ete. Every teacher should be re- 
quired to study it before entering the high school field. Cloth, 12mo; Ready thie week, $1.40 net 


By Isabel Mclsaac Elements of Hygiene for Schools 


Author of the very successful “Hygiene for Nurses." The book is condensed, direct, well-proportioned, and its 
facts are stated in a way which, while free from prattle, is calculated to arouse interest and stimulate memory. 
Ready this week, Cloth, 12mo, $.75 net 


AMONG OTHER ‘RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Dr. Edward T. Devine’s new book, just ready, Misery and Its Causes 


A competent discussion, based on an experienced investigation of the records of the New York Charity Organization 
Society, and on personal observation, under widely differing conditions, of the evils arising from lack of work, of 
health, of friends, and from poverty, ignorance, and maladjustment in general. 
The Kennedy Lectures for 1908-'09, published in the “Social Progress Series,” uniform with Dr. 
8. H. Patten’s “The New Basis of Civilization.” Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


Prof. George R. Carpenter’s “i of Walt Whitman 


A new volume in the American Extension of the well-known series of English Men of Letters, which is enthusiasti- 
cally praised by Horace Traubel, one of Whitman’s most intimate friends, as “an honest book .. . all the big 
things are in this little book.” Cloth, 75 centa net; by mail, 8 cents 


President Henry C. King’s The Laws of Friendship, Human and Divine 


There is something refreshing and delightful in this manly treatment of a theme which in weaker hands lends itself 
to sentimentality. It is very suggestive and helpful. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail $1.35 


Mr. Percy MacKaye’s »ew 40t The Playhouse and the Play 


A forcible presentation of the fact, which few realize, of the educational influence (not “possible” but “actual’’) of 
the theatre, of the nature of that influence at present, with a strong plea for an endowed theatre. 
Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


The Paith and Works of Christian Science 2y the author of Confessio Medici 


Those who recall the attractive personality, the sound common sense, and uncommon wit, of one of the most notable 
volumes of essays of recent years will welcome this account of some of the things which physicians and surgeons 
know of this subject. Oloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36 


Kate V. St. Maur’s »ew 400¢ The Earth’s Bounty 


By the author of “A Self-Supporting Home,” written in the same practical and interesting way, but dealing with 
some of the larger farm industries. Tlus. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.88 


Prof. Channing 24 Marion Lansing _ Stories of the Great Lakes 


have produced for the general reader a rapid, vivid sketch of the varied, picturesque, and often adventurous life 
which has for three centuries centred around the Great Lakes. 
In the Stories from American History Series, Illus., Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.62 


Miss Ellen Glasgow’s *ew »ovel The Romance of a Plain Man 


An absorbing novel of the transformation which is taking place all over the South, wherever the ideals of an old 
tradition come into conflict with those of modern commercialism, under the compulsion of love forming a new 
ideal, the resultant of both forces. By the author of “The Voice of the People,” “The Deliverance.” Oloth, $1.50 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s /ast novel The White Sister 


The last of the most brilliant group of Mr. Crawford’s novels, those dealing with the society of modern Rome and 
the family circle of the Saracinescas. By the author of “Sant’ Ilario,” “Paul Patof,’”’ etc. Cloth, $1.50 


Frank Danby’s »ew evel Sebastian 


“It is the quality of truth that makes it a powerful and arresting narrative,” says The New York Svelenes the 
London papers are enthusiastic over the brilliance and consistence of its pictures of London life. 
By the author of “The Heart of a Ohild.” Oloth. $1.50 


William Allen White’s »v-/ A Certain Rich Man 


The first novel by the author of the vigorous short stories well known to readers of the American Magazine, of 
which Mr. White is one of the Editors, will be ready early in June. Cloth, $1.60 
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The Week. 


That eighteen Democratic Senators 
should have voted with Aldrich last 
Thursday to take iron ore from the free 
list, and tax it 25 cents a ton, goes far 
towards answering the question why 
there is no Democratic party. With 
brains and principles both out of it, why 
should it pretend to be alive any longer? 
Free iron ore was one of the cardinal 
features of the Wilson bill, as it passed 
the House in 1894. Two proposals were 
made, while the schedule was under de- 
bate in the House, to put a duty on iron 
ore, but both were rejected, one by a 
vote of 136 to 65, the other by 109 to 52. 
The duty was put back by the Senate, in 
1894 as last week; but this was one of 
the things which President Cleveland 
had in mind when he denounced the 
Senate changes as a work of “perfidy 
and dishonor.” Free raw materials in 
general, and free iron ore in particular, 
have been the batitle-cry of Democrats 
but when a bill comes up 








for years; 


from a Republican House making iron 


ore free, over half the "Democratic Sen- 
ators join hands with hidebound Repub- 
lican protectionists to put back the duty. 
It is not simply a question of iron ore: 
the whole iron and steel schedule will 
be affected by the decision to tax the 
raw material. The pretence of its being 
a revenue duty is too pitiful. The en- 
tire estimated revenue on iron ore, 
leaving out the Cuban product which 
comes in under the reciprocity treaty, 
is $127,000! That is a pretty thin salve 
for the conscience of the recreant Dem- 
ocratic Senators. They might better 
have frankly said that they voted at 
the demand of powerful protected inter- 
ests in their States. After this, all their 
talk about wishing to remove tariff bur- 
dens and about hating monopolies, will 
only show how fond they are of being 
laughed at. The force of self-stultifica- 
tion cannot easily go further. 





I cannot allow myself or the departments 
under me to be made the means of the pro- 
motion of the political fortunes of one fac- 
tion or the other in a State as important as 
Kansas. 


With these words, Mr. Taft has rebuked 





Gov. Stubbs of Kansas for trying to in- 
duce the President inadvertently to fa- 
vor him and his partisans in an appoint- 
ment under the Department of Justice. 
There is no roaring in his letter; no 
violent denunciation, no use of the short- 
er and uglier word, but merely a quiet 
explanation that Mr. Taft is a catspaw 
for nobody, and that he is building no 
political machine for himself or any one 
else. The offence was that Gov. Stubbs 
had heralded in Kansas Mr. Taft's as- 
sent to the appointment of Robert Stone 
of Topeka as a great victory for him- 
self. He had caught Senator Curtis and 
Congressman Anthony napping, and car- 
ried off a big political plum without 
their knowledge. Mr. Taft, on discover- 
ing this, promptly directed the revok- 
ing of Mr. Stone’s appointment until the 
wishes of the Kansas delegation could 
be ascertained. Mr. Stone’s fate rests 
now with the Kansas Senators and Con- 
gressmen, and Gov. Stubbs, who is be- 
lieved to be a candidate for Senator 
Curtis’s seat, will be careful hereafter 
not to boast when he turns a successful 
political trick. 





The Tennessee jury which fined some 
convicted night-riders $500 each and 
sent them to jail for ten days does not 
merit all the harsh names that are be- 
ing applied to it. Critics forget that it 
first found the defendants guilty under 
the Ku Klux act, thus forcing the judge 
to pronounce the death sentence, and 
that the judge, loath to accept this ex- 
tremity, ordered another decision. The 
incident seems to confirm what has of- 
ten been alleged, namely, that public 
sentiment would long ago have broken 
up the night-riding epidemic in Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, if the authorities had 
not failed in the courage of duty. These 
twelve jurors of ‘Waverly did as any 
other honest men would have done, to 
whom it was proved that the defendants 
broke into a citizen’s house and lashed 
him nearly to death because he spoke 
out against night-riders. It was the 
judge that followed the less illustrious 
example of the politicians. Backed up 
by an unequivocal law and by an equally 
clear verdict, he waived his opportunity 
to establish a precedent which would ring 
from the mountains to the Mississippi. 
Instead, he threatens to patrol Humph- 





reys County with a regiment—and lets 
the offenders go with a chicken-thief’s 
punishment. Apparently, reform must 
begin at the top. 





It is certainly not pleasant to have 
the American copyright law described 
in the German Reichstag as a “crazy 
pot-pourri of modern ideas and peanut 
protectionism,” but it is still less pleas- 
ant to be forced to admit that the de- 
scription is true. Even with the im- 
provements made by our last codifica- 
tion of copyright laws, our legislation 
on the whole subject of international 
protection of literary and artistic prop- 
erty remains backward and benighted. 
We have been unwilling to go to the 
root of the matter. Under the Berne 
Convention, to which nearly all civiliz- 
ed nations except our own adhere, the 
rights of the foreign author or artist 
are put absolutely on a par with those 
of the native. But the United States 
will not agree to this. By our “manu- 
facture clause” and other complexities 
and absurdities, we keep ourselves out- 
side of the comity of enlightened coun- 
The German Deputy who spoke 
the other day of our copyright injus- 
tices, expressed the hope that Ameri- 
cans would soon be driven by very 
shame into acceding to the Berne Con- 
But he does not know how a 
protectionist Congress may go on for 
years naked and unashamed. 


tries. 


vention. 





That the law, properly enforced, can 
do much to discourage vicious journal- 
ism, is shown in a recent editorial in 
Bench and Bar. Commenting upon the 
publication of letters left by an Albany 
suicide, a jurist declares that this is un- 
doubtedly a violation of “literary prop- 
erty”: 

The right of first publication of any let- 
ters, even those having no literary merit, 
resides in the writer. The publica- 
tion by another without his consent con- 
stitutes an infringement of such right. 
The act also violates the New York 
Penal Code, which, in the opinion of 
Bench and Bar, applies “as well to the 
case of letters written by the deceased 
person as by others to the deceased per- 
son.” Presumably, this is a common- 
place among attorneys, but the unfortu- 
nate layman who sees his p'vate af- 
fairs in screeching headlines some fine 
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morning, knows it only as a moral pre- 
His ignorance it is that embol- 
Were the bas- 


cept. 
dens the scandal-monger. 
er journals afraid to print private cor- 
respondence without authorization, they 
would soon be made noticeably less of- 


fensive. 





The college student has much to an- 
swer for, but there is one insinuation 
that he might really be spared. Why 
does the world go on urging him not 
to be conceited? This bit of advice is 
not only stale, but uncalled for. A dis- 
tinguished State officer, speaking at the 
recent Cornell dinner, could not keep 
from shouting out that hoary slander: 
“My advice to the college graduate 
would be this: Rid yourself of any idea 
that a college education gives you a 
monopoly of knowledge and wisdom. 

The thing for the college man 
to avoid is the mistake of assuming, on 
graduation, that things are all wrong.” 
But, as a matter of fact, the college 
student who looks upon his diploma as 
a certificate of eligibility to a ten-thou- 
sand-dollar job, is to be found only in 
tradition and the comic weeklies. The 
average undergraduate does not know 
much, but we must do him the credit of 
acknowledging that he is quite aware 
of the fact. Like Peggotty, Noddy Bof- 
fin, and Joe Gargery, he will readily ad- 
mit that wisdom, learning, special abil- 
ity, and anything else that comes out 
of books, are not in his line. Every 
alumnus who, out of a fortune made in 
soap, gives alma mater a new hall of 
sciences takes care to impress on the 
college graduate his striking inferiority 
to the average office-boy. And as for 
finding fault with established things, 
would that more college graduates did. 
The readiness with which men will step 
from the tradition of alma mater to the 
tradition of the broker's office is often 
very disheartening. 

Dr. E. H. Nichols, himself a former 
Harvard athlete and medical adviser of 
several Cambridge football teams, in a 
recent address before the Harvard Med- 
«ai School took strong ground against 
ibe coeching of college teams. The pres- 
ent system he described as “an out- 
growth of the need, not of avoiding 
physical injury, but of the necessity 
of winning.” Dr. Nichols is opposed 
both to the professional and to the grid- 
uate coaches. He admits that the games 
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would not be so good if the students 
were left to themselves, but asks: 
“What of it? The attraction of the game 
lies in the fact that we are all parti- 
sans.” The best remedy for coaching 
evils would be to cut down the number 
of games with competing colleges, and to 
atolish the gate-money which makes 
possible high-priced coaches and the oth- 
er extravagances of which Dr. Nichols 
complains. Nothing would so quickly 
decrease the great publicity and noto- 
riety given to successful athletes, which 
also grieves Dr, Nichols, as to do away 
vith the offensive hippodrome features 
of the inter-university contests. When 
undergraduates can make $40,000 or 
$50,000 by a single game, it is but nat- 
ural that they should waste it upon 
“rubbers,” trainers, coaches, medical at- 
tendance, automobiles, lavish supplies of 
clothes, etc. The cost of living during 
the training season, the teams expect to 
receive free of cost. Suppose Harvard 
were to limit her football schedules to 
three inter-university contests; the ar- 
tificial public in the team 
would rapidly decrease. If then, as is 
the case in games between Oxford and 
Cambridge, the spectators should have 
to stand, the Boston newspapers would 
not find it worth their while to give 
pages to accounts of the game, and the 
sport would begin to sink to its proper 
place in the life of the university. The 
difficulty with this is the existence of 
the costly stadia and grandstands. But 
Dr. Nichols’s unrest is another sign that 
university public opinion is rapidly com- 
ing to the point where it will insist upon 
the use of the surgeon's knife upon 


interest 


these extraneous athletic growths. The 
sooner this is done, the better for edu- 
cation. 





Professor Sumner’s conjecture, in the 
Forum, that the civilized world may 
some day drift back to demonism, is de- 
pressing. But a belief in witchcraft is 
trifling compared with the possibilities 
that the faith-cure craze recently re- 
vealed in Wisconsin. A bill was intro- 
duced before the Legislature providing 
that, in connection with elementary 
hygiene, public-school pupils be taught 
how to avoid contagion and the com- 
ailments. 
began to pour in from all sorts of rad- 
ical mind-healers; it would be sinful, 
they cried, to give children the impres- 
sion that disease was real. Wisconsin 


moner Thereupon protests 








papers say that this was the message in 
hundreds of letters and in long peti- 
tions. The Assembly Committee on Pub- 
lic Health, in spite of its three physi- 
cian members, was over-awed at the 
first hearing on the measure, and killed 
it. If superstition is the match of med- 
ical science in shaping the educational 
policy of public schools, then we might 
as well revert to voodooism. Voodoo- 
ism at least believes in tuberculosis, 
and seeks a material remedy. It might 
even incorporate the correct treatment, 
too, with its rites. 





The South has sustained a grievous 
loss in the death of Bishop Galloway of 
Mississippi. Not merely an earnest 
preacher and a platform speaker of un- 
usual eloquence, he was a man of the 
highest moral courage an¢ of enlight- 
ened convictions. As a writer and a 
church leader, he threw himself whole- 
heartedly into the cause of Southern 
education. One of the first to lend his 
support to what has been known as the 
Ogden movement, he by no means lim- 
ited his sympathy to the interests of 
one race. At Tuskegee and elsewhere 
he openly proclaimed his belief in the 
education of the negro. “Not in stat- 
utes or constitutions,” he once declared 
—‘not in legislation, State or national— 
but in the schoolhouses of the country, 
is the great problem of American citi- 
zenship to find its final solution. And 
in the face of no American child 
should the door be shut, and from no lit- 
tle hands should the spelling-book be 
ruthlessly wrested.” The gospel of 
kindliness and confidence between the 
races had no more earnest advocate 
than Bishop Galloway, and he lived up 
to the doctrines he preached. Both 
races, not merely in Mississippi, but in 
the South, have therefore cause to 
mourn his death as that of a genuine 
leader of the people, and one of those 
earnest personalities who more than 
anything else maintain the power of 
the church. 





While the Wright brothers are being 
toasted for their conquest of the air, 
somebody ought to take notice of their 
victory over a much lighter element, 
namely, the atmosphere of sensational- 
‘sm and self-advertising in which our 
generation moves. Nothing in their 
achievements is more conspicuous than 
their steadfast desire to be inconspic~ 
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uous. They have never confided to any 
Sunday supplement that their aero- 
planes would soar to the moon. Press- 
agents were never invited to their ex- 
periments, but had to beg for admission 
like any small boy at a baseball game; 
and they usually begged in vain. Some 
said the inventors were only guarding 
against theft of their ideas; but their 
indifference toward the wholesale adula- 
tion that kings and scientists have 
poured over them spoils that theory. If 
their experience aloft with fickle winds 
has taught them to shun the more 
tieacherous gusts of cheap publicity, 
then may Heaven speed the day of aero- 
nlanes. 





The formal protest of financial Lon- 
don against Mr. Lloyd-George’s budget 
has been described as an “historic 
event,” and, judged by the apparent 
unanimity of the adverse judgment, is 
probably a “wholly unprecedented ac- 
tion.” It is difficult, however, to pass 
judgment upon this protest without re 
calling another expression of financial 
opinion, filed with the British Ministry 
as a result of a responsible meeting in 
“the City” some weeks ago, for the im- 
mediate construction, not of four Dread- 
noughts as had been contemplated, but 
of eight. Now, a Dreadnought is an 
expensive luxury. The estimated cost 
of one of them is $10,000,000; four of 
them would very nearly equal the total 
appropriation for old-age pensions as 
defined by the Ministry for the coming 
The meeting at the Guildhall did 
not instruct the Ministry as to how or 
whence the extra $40,000,000 was to be 
procured. A “naval loan” was faintly 
Suggested, but the idea was promptly 
vetoed by serious financiers, who were 
well aware that the present low price of 
British government bonds is a dead- 
weight on investment markets, and who 
were under no illusions as to what 
would be the upshot of cheerfully em- 
bracing the plan of building extrava- 
gant armaments on credit. But if “the 
City” did not solve the problem of rais- 
ing money for a doubled outlay on arm- 
ament, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer did. His response in substance 
was: You people of financial London 
insist on new Dreadnoughts. Very well, 
you shall have them; but you shall also 
pay for them. We do not pretend to 
say that Mr. Lloyd-George’s piling of 
three-fourths of the new taxation upon 


year. 





incomes, legacies, and the Stock Ex- 
change is an equitable distribution of a 
national burden for the general national 
welfare; but the facts of the matter 
certainly do lend a good deal less im- 
pressiveness to last week’s protest of 
the bankers. For “the City” to get 
frightened over mysterious stories of 
Germany’s enormous naval construction 
plans, to pass resolutions demanding ex- 
traordinary increase in Great Britain’s 
naval outlay, and then to complain be- 
cause the bill is so high, is a course 
somewhat wanting in dignity. 





From France, it is at present reported 
that the separation of church and state 
has so far brought little benefit to the 
nation. There is a visible decline in the 
moral tone of the people, an increase 
of crime, and a growing public restless- 
ness which may prove dangerous to the 
state. Even the financial results of the 
campaign against the church are said 
to be disappointing. We take it that 
such reports are strongly partisan. 
Three years are scarcely enough to test 
a serious change in the moral condition 
of an entire people. On the other hand, 
the last three years have shown many 
an added reason in explanation of the 
French anti-clerical temper. Profess as 
it may that it is no enemy of the re- 
public, the church in France seemingly 
lets no opportunity pass to show that an 
enemy it is. Last Sunday's royalist 
banquet at Paris is an instance. Why 
was the feast in honor of the beatifica- 
tion of Joan of Are made the occasion 
for shouting “Vive le roi!” and “A bas 
la république!”? After this, what 
chance is there for the moderate church- 
men who, here and there, wovid be 
working for a reconciliation with the 
The royalist cause in 
France as a direct issue is dead, but it 
has vitality enough to make the lot of 
the French Catholics a hard one in these 
days of Radical ascendency, which the 
royalists are doing their best to perpet- 
uate. 


government? 





There was never any doubt that M. 
Clemenceau would get his vote of ap- 
proval from the Chamber whenever he 
wanted it. He manceuvred skilfully to 
make that vote as imposing as possible, 
and succeeded. Had the question of 
confidence been put a few days earlier, 
when the postal strike was only a 
threat, personal motive might have as- 





serted itself above principle. Clemen- 


ceau’s enemies and rivals would have 
lined up against him, and his margin of 
victory might have been narrow. With 
the strike actually under way, the Dep- 
uties dared not refuse the government 
their support on what had become a 
matter of vital public concern. Not even 
the most ambitious of Ministerial can- 
didates would venture to overthrow a 
Ministry on an issue that would mean 
his own speedy ruin in turn. If the 
Clemenceau Cabinet had gone down be- 
fore the strikers, what government could 
subsequently hope to maintain its au- 
thority? On the general vote of con- 
fidence last Thursday, the Chamber gave 
Clemenceau a majority of 206; on the 
motion repudiating the right to strike 
for public servants, the majority was 
385. If the Chamber will now proceed 
to redeem its promise to settle definite- 
ly the legal status of government em- 
ployees, the present crisis will qu ckly 
cease to be threatening. 





The resignation of Dr. Paasche, the 
National Liberal leader, and chairman 
of the Tax Commitiee of the Reichstag, 
looks ominous for Von Biilow’s bloc. A 
vice-president of the Reichstag, and long 
one of its most influential members, Dr. 
Paasche resigned because, on a point of 
procedure, his adherents were voted 
down by a combination of Conservatives 
and members of the Centre. Ag the lat- 
ter party has been the especial enemy 
of the bloc, the action of the Conserva- 
tives is regarded as rank treason and 
as notice that they will no longer abide 
by the Biilow arrangement. The Central 
Committee of the National Liberal 
party, which is to decide the course of 
that party in Berlin to-day, is bound to 
be the more angry because Dr. Paasche 
has been succeeded as cha rman of the 
all-important Tax Committee by a mem- 
ber of the Centre. Radica!s and Liber- 
als, it is expected, will unite in inform- 
ing the Chancellor that they will no 
longer coéperate with him if the Cen- 
tre is to have anything to do with the 
financial proposals hereafter. Von Biilow 
thus faces the severest test of h's ca- 
reer. He must either return to the old 
coalition of Conservatives and Clericals, 
and swallow the brave words uttered 
when he broke with the latter, or de- 
cide that discretion is the better part of 
valor and insist on the acceptance of his 
resignation. 
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THE PEOPLE LOSING A WEAPON. 

We have already reached the period 
of tariff recrimination. The two politi- 
cal parties are charging each other with 
tne responsibility for making the Ald- 
rich bill so bad. “You are not keeping 
your pledges,” assert the Democrats, “to 
make an honest revision of the tariff 
downwards.” “But you were pledged to 
that more stifiy than we were,” retort 
the Republicans, “yet here you are vot- 
ing for a duty on iron ore, and for 
every other tariff tax that you are in- 
terested in locally.” This twitting on 
the record passes easily into predic- 
tions about the political consequences. 
Gov. Johnson of Minnesota declares 
that, if the party in power does not 
keep faith with the people, in the mat- 
ter of tariff revision, “the Middle West 
is lost to the Republicans four [mean- 
ing three] years hence.” On the other 
hand, an old Republican leader in Con- 
gress affirms: “A Democrat who de- 
nounces the tariff law in the next cam- 
paign will be in a sorry plight. When 
a Democrat tells you that he is for a 
tariff for revenue only, he means that 
he wants protection for the State or 
district which he represents.” Behind 
all this stands the figure of Bryan. He 
is writing letters to his friends in 
Washington to say that the failure of 
the Republicans to revise the tariff hon- 
estly means a Democratic House in 
1910 and a Democratic President in 
1912. But even if that result seemed 
written in the book of destiny, Bryan 
as a candidate would be able to undo 
all. 

The trouble goes deep. It is not a 
mere question of a particular issue, like 
the tariff or any given election, but of 
tne whole theory and operation of gov- 
ernment by party. We have always 
been taught, and the whole experiment 
goes upon this basis, that when one 
party in office becomes unresponsive to 
the popular will, or visibly corrupt, the 
thing to do is to turn it out and put in 
the other. That was the normal pro- 
cess, as President Taft himself has de- 
scribed it, when the Democrats under 
Grover Cleveland ousted the Republi- 
cans in 1884. The latter had been too 
long and too unchecked in power, and 
the country turned from their inefficien- 
cies and vices to the Opposition party. 
But that remedy for political ills, that 
weapon in the hands of the people, we 





seem to have been losing in recent 
years. It is not only that the Democratic 
party has been in the hands of a leader 
with an unequalled capacity for repel- 
ling support, and a perfect genius for 
disaster. That might in time be out- 
lived; but when we see the practice of 
the two parties, no matter what their 
professions, very much alike, and are 
deprived of the power to get done by 
one what the other refuses to do, we 
cannot help feeling that both the pres- 
ent fact and the future outlook are dis- 
quieting. Government by party, we sud- 
denly seem to be finding a broken reed. 

Consider how the matter stands in 
the State of New York. A really efficient 
and public-spirited Opposition party at 
Albany this past winter could have tak- 
en advantage of the rupture between 
the Governor and the machine-politi- 
cians of his own party, not only to do 
something worth while in the way of 
legislation, but to place itself in a fine 
strategic position for the next State 
campaign. But what was actually done 
by the Democratic leaders in the Legis- 
lature? Why, they entered into secret 
agreements with the worst of the Re- 
publicans, and made themselves part 
and parcel of the thing to be reprobat- 
ed. The alliance of Raines and Grady 
could not have been more certain if it 
had been signed and sealed in a formal 
document. They were hand in glove 
throughout the session; and in the clos- 
ing days it was hard to tell which was 
the leader of the Senate, rushing 
through bad bills and defeating good 
ones, Raines or Grady. So when the 
time comes to bring all these matters 
under debate in a political campaign, 
the result is sure to be great uncertain- 
ty and confusion, because we have not 
a clear alternative of parties before us. 
Just as on the tariff issue in national 
politics, the Democrats have so unblush- 
ingly abandoned their platform and 
their avowed convictions as to disable 
themselves from appealing against Re- 
publican faithlessness, so in New York 
the Democratic management has shown 
itself adept in the very evils it de- 
nounces. Where shall the citizen turn 
who has been brought up to believe that 
if the people cannot have their will 
through one party, they can through 
the other? 

Whatever the reply to that question, 
one notice should be publicly served. 
It is that a party in power cannot de- 





pend indefinitely upon immunity, no 
matter what its sins, so long as it can 
say, and prove, that the party out of 
office is just as bad as itself. Angry 
electors will not forever stand uncer- 
tain. They will make a choice, even if 
it prove to be mistaken. The desire to 
punish a recreant party is often so pow- 
erful that voters will not be too fastid- 
ious about the means they employ to do 
it. Republicans drunk with power have 
had their disagreeable awakening e- 
fore now, and may easily have it again 
if they allow themselves to be dragged 
after Aldrich’s high-tariff chariot. Pres- 
ident Taft, in endeavoring to hold his 
party honorably to its pledges, is not 
simply working at the task in hand of 
revising the tariff, but is doing some 
thing to make government by party re- 
spectable and feasible. 








FALLING IN LOVE WITH TAXES. 

A German professor of economics has 
hit upon a discovery which had never 
swum into the ken of finance ministers 
or legislators—that taxes should be 
loved, not hated. This University man, 
Prof. Adolf ‘Wagner, recently addressed 
a public meeting at Cologne, and sang 
the praises of fresh taxation. The ef- 
forts of the government to impose new 
levies upon. the people ought not to be 
denounced, but hailed with joy. They 
were a sign of expanding national 
wealth. Instead of being regarded as 
burdens, heavier taxes should be 
thought of as mere bagatelles for a rich 
people. Professor Wagner had heard a 
lady in a railway carriage say that her 
new hat had cost “only $150.” There 
ought to be the same disdainful tone 
about high taxes. “I have paid to the 
government only 12 per cent. of all my 
income.” “I have given up to the tax 
collectors only one-half of my revenue 
from real estate.” If we come really to 
love being taxed, we should be much 
happier ourselves, and only think how 
happy we should make our rulers! 

Professor Wagner evidently sees no 
necessary truth in the old maxim of 
statesmanship, cited by Burke, ‘that it is 
impossible to tax and to please. If tax- 
ation is made a form of flattery, the 
result may be different. Let a Finance 
Minister preface his schemes for new 
imposts by saying that his people, as 
the richest and most patriotic and 
good-natured people on earth, will pay 
up, not only without a murmur, but 
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with expressions of pleasure and grati- 
tude. This is certainly a new point of 
view for the tithing-man. Instead of ap- 
proaching the taxables with sour and 
vinegar aspect, he ought to come along 
in jolly fashion, like one doing a favor. 
In this view of the matter, the English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when in- 
troducing his recent budget, made a 
great mistake in speaking as if his func- 
tion were to give offence, instead of to 
waken thankfulness: 

Up to the present we have been consid- 
ering the naval problem from the point of 
view of merely spending money. I shall 
now have to invite hon. members and the 
country to consider it from the equally 
essential but less agreeable standpoint of 
paying for it. Spending is pleasant, pay- 
ing is irksome; spending is noble, paying 
is sordid. And it is on me fal!s the mak- 
ing of arrangements for the less attractive 
part of the naval programme. 

This is far from the glad tone of Pre 
fessor Wagner, or from the note struck 
by our cheerful taxers at Washington. 
Their description of the proposed pro- 
tective taxes quite overcrows the at- 
tempt of the German professor to make 
the paying of taxes a joy. For if our 
Senators may be believed, the tariff they 
have in mind is like the combined bless- 
ings of nature—like dew and sun and 
fructifying showers to make fertile the 
land which, but for protective taxes, 
would be a sand heap. Are we, then, 
such curmudgeons that we shall resent 
giving up a little of our easily earned 
money—all money is earned easily un- 
der the protective system—in order to 
make gladness for thousands? Why, 
Senator Scott and Senator Oliver can 
demonstrate that, if you only consent 
to pay a few cents more for glass, you 
will fill the shop with the busy hum of 
industry, while reducing the bonds of 
its Senatorial owners to less than 106 
cents on the dollar. And Senator Ald- 
rich can make plain to the meanest un- 
derstanding that slightly higher taxes 
on woollen clothing will make it realiy 
cheaper—or would, but for the rascal- 
ly jobbers—while keeping still more 
thousands of Ameritan workingmen 
steadily employed, and still further im- 
poverishing the proprietors of the mills. 
This way of presenting the attractions 
of taxation has never, we are certain. 
been dreamed of in the philosophy of 
Professor Wagner. Were he privileged 
to attend one day’s Senate debate on the 
tariff, he could not fail to conclude that 
taxes were a matter of hilarity. 





We greatly fear, however, that the 
jocular view of taxes will have all the 
fun knocked out of it before it wins a 
way to acceptance. Stupid people will 
go on seeing the facts of taxation very 
much as Adam Smith set them forth. 
They will not fall in love with the 
swarm of officers, “whose salaries may 
eat up the greater part of the produce 
of the tax”; and will obstinately refuse 
to regard taxes as anything but a form 
of “trouble, vexation, and oppression.’ 
It begins to appear that even in Wask- 
ington the idea of taxes as an evil--- 
necessary, but an evil—is getting the 
upper hand. Senators, who at first 
thought the country could be made con- 
sciously happy by over-taxation, are be- 
ginning to discover that high taxes are 
one of those blessings that brighten as 
they take their flight. Hence the out- 
look for a real reduction of the tariff 
is better than it has been. Despite Pro- 
fessor Wagner, it is difficult to make 
people fali in love with taxes by adding 
to them. As Speaker Reed said when it 
was proposed to enlarge the national 
territory by annexation: “There is more 
already than I can really love.” 








SEEING THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 

One of the advantages resulting from 
the exhibitions held in ambitious Pa- 
cific Coast cities—the latest being the 
Alaska-Yukon Pacific Exposition at 
Seattle, which begins on the first of June 
—is that the wondrous sights, combined 
with reductions in railway fares, tempt 
thousands to cross the Rocky Mountains 
for the first time to see whether there 
is any basis for the cry: “Why go to 
Europe?” Has not our country scenic 
features grander even than those that are 
to be seen on the other side of the At- 
lantic? Should we not, before going 
abroad the fifth or tenth time, see 
something of our native land, so that 
we can tell inquisitive foreigners about 
it and aid Karl Baedeker in his efforts 
to divert part of the European tourist 
stream to our own shores? 

When the first transcontinental rail- 
way was planned, nearly everybody 
doubted the possibility of its financial 
success. To-day, there are eight of these 
lines, with another fast nearing com- 
pletion, and all will be kept busy this 
summer with the tourist traffic. The 
question regarding the most advisable 


route is easy to answer. On the whole, 





it is best, at least during May and June, 
to go by one of the Southern lines, re— 
The 
Southern Pacific presents advantages to 
those who may contemplate a side-trip 
to Mexico. The Santa Fé route affords 
opportunity to visit the Navajo an@ 
Moki Indian reservations and the petri- 
fied forest; but the lion of this line is 
the Grand Cajfion of the Colorado River, 
in Arizona, now reached conveniently by 
the branch railway from Williams. This 
stupendous chasm (which is often con— 
fused with the Grand Cajion in Colo- 
rado, along the Denver and Rio Grande 
—a wonderful sight, too) is absolutely 
unique; Europe has nothing even re— 
motely resembling it. Unique, too, is 
The Yosemite Valley, with its water— 
falls descending from dizzy heights, its 
precipices, its domes and half-domes, 
its mirror lake, its red snow plants, and 
a hundred other astonishing spectacles, 
some of which, as John Muir has re~ 
marked, are so strange that they sur~ 
prise even Indians; horses, and dogs. 
But before seeing -the Yosemite, the 
tourist who goes by either of the lines 
named will, of course, spend some days 
in Los Angeles; he will have a chance 
to see the olive and orange groves and 
bathe in the Pacific; to enjoy, at Cata— 
lina Island, what Frederick G. Aflalo; 
editor of the Anglers’ Library and Eng= 
land’s leading authority on the subject, 
“the finest sea-fishing in the 
world”; to spend a day and night om 
top of Mt. Wilson, and after enjoying 
the varied views which have given this 
peak the name of the magic mountain, 
gaze at the stars, in the observatory of 
the Carnegie Institution, through the 
largest lens ever made. 

On the way to San Francisco, should 
the visitor prefer combined views of 
ocean and mountains to the Yosemite, 
he can take the new coast line, which 
affords an opportunity to visit some of 
the old Spanish mission houses, and, at 
Monterey, to enjoy a cactus collection, 
equal to any wild desert garden of 
Arizona or Mexico. The new San Fran- 
cisco is worth seeing; in the words of 
President Wheeler of the University of 
California, it is “immeasurably finer 
from an architectural point of view, and 
immeasurably more solid and usefull 
from the business point of view, tham 
the old”; and in two more years—five 
after the disaster—there will be mo 
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ether external trace of the old city left 
@ham the improvement on every hand. 

Tahoe, loveliest of mountain lakes, 
mnakes one of many fine excursions from 
San Francisco, unless the tourist goes 
by the Union Pacific and takes it in, 
with Salt Lake City, on the way. Go- 
eng north, the snowy summit of Mt. 
Shasta fascinates the eyes f»r five hours 
while the train, on the way to Port- 
Rand, encircles it. Crater Lake, one of 
the unique wonders of Oregon, can this 
summer, for the first time, be reached 
<onveniently by rail from Weed to Kla- 
mnath Falls, thence by boat and stage. 
Mount Hood is easily ascended, and 
half-way up is Cloud Cap Inn, where 
ne can stay and study the stupendous 
wlaciers of “our noblest volcano,” as A. 
H. Sylvester of the United States Geo 
Sog'cal Survey has called it. 

From Portland, Seattle is reached via 
"Tacoma in a few hours, with the grand- 
est of snow mountains always in sight, 
ancluding that “mountain of mountains,” 
"‘Tacoma—or Rainier, as it is now (but 
should not be) called—the climax of 
the California-Oregon series of snow 
weaks. These snow-clad volcanoes de 
wive their grandeur from the fact that 
Shey are seen at sea-level, full height, 
whereas the Swiss peaks are shortened 
by the five or six thousand feet of ele- 
wation, whence they are usually seen. 
"The Seattle exhibition-grounds will owe 
mmuch of their attractiveness to Orien- 
tal, Alaskan, and Indian features After 
his visit to them, the tourist is ready 
to return. He may choose the Northern 
«xr Union Pacific, and see the Yellow- 
stone Park, w'th its waterfalls, caiions, 
mnd geysers, unlike anything to be seen 
im Barope; or he may take the. Great 
Northern, stopping off at the Flathead 
Reserve to see Lakes MacDonald and 
/Avaleuche. “Give a month at least to 
@his precious reserve,” is the advice of 
Joha Muir; is not too 
much for the Yellowstone. If 
ssncw-4mountain scenery is desired, the 
“anadian Pacific is the road to take, by 
zaall means. On this, for nearly two days, 
@he tourist has in view, on both sides 
@f the train, one magnificent chain af 
@er another, til] he is almost bewildered 
Hie will then be able io understand the 
meaning of the confession of Whymper, 
the great Alpine expert, that there are 
in British Columbia fifty Switzerlands. 
UWadoubtedly, we miss many of the 


and a month 
more 


things that make a summer in Sw-tzer- 
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land alluring. We merely suggest that 
our Pacific Slope is worth seeing, too; 
and if the traveller has time to extend 
his trip to Alaska, he will find a series 
of fjords, framed in by snow peaks, 
surpassing the Norwegian in grandeur. 





THE WINNING TYPE OF YACHT. 

In the perpetual race between differ- 
ent types of boats for the favor of the 
yachting public, the gasolene yacht is 
rapidly distancing all its competitors, 
steam or sail. Although about as new an 
invention as the automobile, its num- 
ber is also legion, its variety endless. 
Originally placed with much distrust in 
open launches, the explosion engine has 
made its way rapidly into larger and 
larger pleasure craft, until to-day it ‘s 
a rare exception if a yacht under one 
hundred feet is provided with coal-us- 
ing machinery. More than that, the 
time has already come when the gaso- 
lene motor is actually driving out of 
boats steam machinery 
cessfully in use. For instance, it Las 
just become known that Gen. E. A. Mc- 
Alpin, the purchaser of the steam yacht 
Sentinel, 108 feet in length, has found it 
worth his while to remove her boilers 
and engines, and install compact gaso- 


long and suc- 


lene motors. 

The gains are obvious. The space 
saved by the installation of the more 
compact motive power permits the con- 
struction of two additional staterooms, 
increased living room else- 
where. The new engines not only yield 
double the power, but weigh consider- 
ably less; to the gain in speed must be 
added also the benefit of a reduced en- 
gine-room crew, one gasolene engineer 
taking the place of steam engineer and 
fireman. But the owner profits in still 
other ways. With the hot boilers taken 
from the interior of the boat, goes the 
unpleasant odor of steam and oil. The 
labor, dirt, and annoyance of taking on 
coal and water,and discharging ashes, 


and gives 


are avo'ded. The craft is ready for in- 
stantaneous service; there are no more 
banked fires, while getting up steam in 
a hurry is a thing of the past. Gaso- 
lene boats can reach their maximum 
speed within five minutes after the own- 
er comes on board unexpectedly, and 
there is no fuel consumption except 
when the boat. is actually under way. 
The saving. in. fuel thus made is so 
great. as. wholly to offset the lower. price 
of steam fuel. 








One has only to consider the numerous 
emergencies in which motive power is 
hastily needed to realize how valuable is 
this immediate mobility. Had our bat- 
tleships at Santiago possessed it, the 
Spanish fleet would have had no chance 
of escape whatever, and the battle 
would have been fought directly off the 
harbor mouth. The same reason has 
induced the. Police Department of New 
York to replace its steam launches with 
motor-boats, and it reports a consider- 
able gain in efficiency. A steam life-boat 
was an impossibility; the gasolene life- 
boat is a marked success, for its engine 
can be brought into action as rapidly 
as the rocket-gun. Immediate mobility 
often means an increased margin of 
safety in a crowded harbor, or in a 
sudden and dangerous blow, and this is 
why many owners of sailing craft, who 
once swore that nothing in tte world 
would make them resort to so unsea- 
manlike a device, have first shamefaced- 
ly installed an auxiliary engine and 
then learned to brag about it. 

But it is the decrease in the cost of 
yachts when equipped w:th motcrs that 
is, after all, the most important feature 
of this marine revolution. 
never dreamed .of owning a craft in 
which they might comfortably voyage 
from New York to Bar Harbor, sudden- 
ly find themselves granted the freeiom 
of the coasts at a comparatively small 


People who 


expenditure. The number of cruising 


motor-craft between fifty and ninety 
feet is astonishingly large. 
week goes by but a new one is an- 
nounced in the press or in the marine 
journals. Generally the owner is his 
own skipper and spends most of his 
time at the wheel watching his boat 
log off from twelve miles an i our up- 
ward. 


Never a 


The newer boats are designed 
with greater and greater regard for sea- 
and ability to 
The amount of 


worthiness, undertake 
deep-water cruising. 
living space on such a craft is quite 
extraordinary when contrasted with the 
Thus a typical boat 
in length, just launched, 
contains one state-room with four 
berths and two single state-rooms, to- 
gether with a bath-room. The main 
saloon is placed forward, and rises sev- 
eral feet above the deck; it contains 
two sofas, readily made up into berths. 
In the engine room are two thirty- 
horsepower engines, entirely cut off 
from the rest of the boat by water- 


old-time steamer. 
seventy feet 
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tight bulkheads. On its davits, this 
yacht carries a smal] speed-launch, 
which is capable of eighteen knots. The 
beat itself has an extreme breadth of 
fourteen feet and draws only three and 
one-half feet. 

From this size down to the little “one- 
man” cruiser, the variation is infin te; 
but the amount of pleasure to be ob- 
tained depends in no degree upon the 
size. Wherever one goes, down the Po- 
tomac, in the remote recesses of Chesa- 
peake Bay, in Florida waters, or mov- 
ing noiselessly along the northernmost 
coast, or the great canals, this form of 
agile houseboat is ever under way. Its 
range is astonishing. A fifty-six-foot 
cruiser, just built at Morris Heights, 
has a radius of 1,200 miles before it be- 
comes necessary to think of renewing 
the fuel; and the cost of this handsome 
boat is but $8,000. Even the State of 
New York has caught the contagion and 
built a superb eighty-foot boat for the 
head of its Public Works Department, 


for his cruises on the canals. Every de- 


partment of the Federal government is 
rapidly acquiring vessels of this charac- 


ter. Indeed, so great is the output of 
these yachts, many of which cost less 
than an expensive imported automobile, 
that a prominent designer recently ex- 
pressed his belief in the total disap- 
pearance of sailing craft within twenty 
years. But this is a prophecy of pes- 
simism. No motive power yet produced 
can provide the thrills and the joys or 
the health-tonics of the old-fashioned 
catboat or the more modern knock- 
about, to say nothing about the vigorous 
young seamen they turn out. 


JOHN KEATS'S PORRIDGE. 

William Watson has brought the 
charge of blood-guiltiness against the 
English nation because it let poverty 
and overwork drive John Davidson to 
suicide. One of the oldest problems in 
political economy is thus raised again. 
What shall we do with this poet’s trade, 
the worst paid of all handicrafts and 
professions, the trade most in need of 
government regulation, if ever there 
was one? No one has ever suggested a 
minimum wage for poets other than 
that which is distributed through the 
poorhouse. No Legislature has passed 
factory laws for their protection, 
though as a class they are notoriously 
more sensitive than women, and more 
defenceless than children. They are 
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allowed to work at all hours of mid- 


night and in garrets which the anti- 
sweatshop law has declared unfit for 
the manufacture of tobacco and cheap 
clothing. The well-known irritable tem- 
per of the tribe makes it impossible for 
them to organize into unions. In an 
age of advanced industrial specializa- 
tion, they cling to the primit:ve meth- 
ods and standards of three thousand 
years ago. They persist in producing 
things they like, and not what the 
great public likes. They insist on look- 
ing forward to the future or back to 
the past and giving little thought to the 
all-important present. They will come 
back again and again to their ancient 
preoccupation, the soul of man, whereas 
food and drink are never to be had by 
looking within, but witout, and all 
about, and pretty sharply at that. 

Mr. Watson’s indictment of the Eng- 
lish people has recalled a plan once 
laid before the French Parliament by 
Alfred de Vigny, author of “C*ngq- 
Mars” and “Chatterton.” De Vigny pro- 
posed that an author who had produced 
a work of exceptional merit should re- 
ceive a government pension for five 
At tke end of the period, if his 
work showed improvement over his 
first effort. his pension should be con- 
firmed for life. If his work showed no 
advance, the pension was to be with- 
drawn. “The scheme,” we are told, “was 
not of a nature to appeal to practical 
men and it did not pass into law.” Of 
course, the initial absurdity was that 
De Vigny should have laid a scheme 
legislative 
assembly made up of practical men. A 
poet himself, De Vigny felt that the 
divine firé had only to manffest itself 
to be acknowledged; but the practical 
man would say: “What percentage 
would you allow for the moral tone of 
the poem, and how many poets would 
you apportion to every department and 
arrondissement?’ De Vigny believed 
that more than one Chatterton had been 
sent to his grave by sheer want, but the 
practical man would argue that some- 
where he has heard of suffering as a 
good thing for poets. But what makes 
the practical man’s case invulnerable is 
the fact that the poet himself, as a rule, 
does not cry out against poverty. He 
has accepted it proudly as the badge 
and certificate of his trade. 

What the poet needs is apparently not 
more bread and meat, since such things 


years. 


concerning poets before a 





are to him unimportant, but a stiff up- 
per lip. It is quite true that he is miser- 
ably paid; but so is every high service 
the world receives. In proportion to the 
value he sets upon his abors, the wages 
of the poet are no worse than those of 
the pioneer, the inventor, the philoso- 
pher, the teacher, dnd the prophet. Say 
that the world pays for work inversely 
as the cube of the value rendered, and 
you have a pretty safe approximation. 
We pay our millionaire more than his 
broker; we pay the broker more tham 
his chauffeur; we pay the chauffeur more 
than the man in the coal pit; and we 
pay the miner more than his wife. We 
pay our lobbyists more than our law- 
yers; we pay our lawyers more thar 
our judges; and we pay our judges 
more than the man who serves sacietw 
by keeping out of court. We pay’ our 
college “executives” more than our pro- 
fessors; we pay our professors ‘more 
than our scholars; we pay our scholars. 
more than our thinkers, whom we pay 
mighty little at all. ‘This law is ‘ani- 
versal. We pay the bad novelist more: 
than the good novelist; we pay the 
good novelist more than ‘the bad poet; 
we pay the bad poet more than the good 
poet; we pay the good poet more tham 
the prophet, whose wages in his owm 
valley are notoriously meagre and un- 
certain. And if we rise above the proph- 
et to services more than human, ‘we 
know very well what the world pays for 
that. elie: tn 
Poor as he is, therefore, the poet has 
no exceptional cause’ for complaint. “If 
the necessity of earning his bread holds 
him tied to an office desk all day, he’ is 
not much worse off than ‘the college 
professor who eats his heart out'im a 
roomful of drones, while the opus of his 
life keeps retreating before him; not 
much worse off than the artist who 
must draw for the fashion magazines 
and text-books on anatomy; not much 
worse off than the member of a pro- 
fession whose traditional fare is locusts 
and wild honey. Spinoza found time to 
build up a philosophical system while 
grinding his lenses, and Kant built up 
another system while teaching for his 
bread. Poets are by no means Mr- 
Rockefeller’s sole customers for mi@- 
night oil. ? 
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GEORGE MEREDITH. 

‘The death of the great novelist Tues- 
day morning, so soon after that of 
Swinburne, is another sign to show us 
how completely the Victorian genera- 
tions have passed away. To those of us 
whose minds were formed under these 
masters, it is as if we were sitting in a 
theatre at the close of the evening, when 
the actors one after another have spok- 
en their parts and made their exits, and 
only Mr. Hardy is left upon the stage, 
pronouncing his “Dynasts” as a solemn, 
mystica] epilogue on the meaning of the 
play. Other times, other men. Messrs. 
Shaw and Wells and Chesterton, like 
wrangling comedians, are ready to 
amuse us with their antics before the 
Kast curtain falls; but we do not know 
who are the actors or what the plot is 
to be of to-morrow’s play. 

By date, Mr. Meredith might almost 
be reckoned among the mid-Victorians. 
His “Ordeal of Richard Feverel” came 
out in 1859, the year of Thackeray's 
“Virginians,” Dickens's “Tale of Two 
Cities,” and George Eliot's “Adam 
Bede”; but the very setting together of 
these names shows how entirely in spir- 
it he belongs to a later generation. He 
stands rather with Gissing and Hardy, 
as one of the three who took up the 
censure of life where the earlier three 
hhad left it. To most critics he is the 
@reatest of the late-Victorian novelists, 
mot so poignant as Gissing or so popu- 
Zar as Hardy, but greater in his rela- 
tion to the age than either. Such a 
criticism may be right, yet what superb 
qualities are in the other two that Mere- 
dith wants! Gissing, in his earlier and 
more significant novels at least, may be 
utterly dark and pessimistic, yet his 
Banguage has always a poise and fluent 
«harm, beside which the sentences of 
Meredith seem to rasp and jar like un- 
@iled machinery. And there is, too, in 
Gissing at his best, in the infinite pathos 
of “Thyrza,” that madonna of the slums, 
im the bleak yet heroic misery of his 
“New Grub Street,” in the stark hor- 
rors of poverty, not without glimpses 
of beautiful magnanimity, of his “Neth- 
erworki”—there is in him at his best a 
wense of the underlying waste of civil- 
igation which, to a strong reader, makes 
the characters of Meredith seem in 
«<omparison to move upon the surface of 
things. 

And with all Hardy’s lack of assured 
mrt, despite the unaccountable amateur- 





ishness of half his work, he has a 
wealth of emotion and imagination for 
which Meredith can give no equivalent. 
The Dianas and Claras and Vittor‘as 
of Meredith’s society are subtle crea- 
tures, drawn with grave or glancing 
lights, but none of them reaches s0 
deeply into human nature as Eustacia 
Vye of “The Return of the Native,” with 
her “Pagan eyes, full of nocturnal mys- 
teries.” There is no inanimate scene 
in Meredith’s world that so deceives us 
with the sense of possessing a deathless 
soul as does Egdon Heath of the same 
novel: 


Every night its Titanic form seemed to 
await something; but it had waited thus. 
unmoved, during so many centuries, 
through the crisis of so many things, that 
it could only be imagined to await one last 
crisis—the final overthrow. ... To 
know that everything around and under- 
neath had been from prehistoric times as 
unaltered as the stars overhead, gave bal- 
last to the mind adrift on change, and 
harrassed by the irrepressible New. The 
great inviolate place had an ancient per- 
manence which the sea cannot claim. 


There is no better way to bring out 
the qualities that distinguish these two 
contemporaries than to compare such 
sentences as these of Hardy’s with the 
most famous of Meredith's descr'ptions 
—with the boating scene, for example, 
at the weir in “Richard Feverel,” rad- 
iantly beautiful as that scene is, or with 
this brief picture from “Sandra Bel- 
loni”: 


A half circle of high-banked greensward, 
studded with old park-trees, hung around 
the roar of the water; distant enough from 
the white-twisting fall to be mirrored on 
a smooth heaved surface, while its out- 
pushing brushwood below dropped under 
burdens of drowned reed flags that caught 
the foam. Keen scent of hay, crossing the 
dark air, met Emilia as she entered the 
river-meadow. A little more, and she saw 
the white weir-piles shining, and the gray 
roller just beginning to glisten to the 
moon. Eastward on her left, behind a 
cedar, the moon had cast off a thick cloud, 
and shone through the cedar-bars with a 
yellowish hazy softness, making rosy gold 
of the first passion of the tide, which, 
writhing and straining on through many 
lights, grew wide upon the wonderful vel- 
vet darkness underlying the wooded banks. 
With the full force of a young soul that 
leaps from beauty seen to unimagined 
beauty, Emilia stood and watched the 
picture. Then she sat down, hushed, await- 
ing her lover. 


‘What impresses the imagination in 
Meredith is the fulness of present life; 
nature, in complete sympathy with the 
living heroine, seems like her to leap 
trom beauty seen to unimagined 
beauty; whereas in Hardy the present 
is but a moment in immeasurable time, 





and we are more moved by influences 
reaching out of an enormous past than 
by the drama acting before us. It is the 
contemporaneity of Meredith that forms 
both his strength and his limitation. A 
philosopher, thinking of these two con- 
trasted minds, would be tempted to ex- 
plain them by the new psychology of M. 
Bergson, which all the world is talking 
about just now—and very few are read- 
ing. Consciousness and reason, says our 
philosopher, are two different and hos- 
tile things. Consciousness is an un- 
broken chain of experience in which the 
past is continually taken up into the 
present, held in solution, so to speak, 
and so passed on to the future. Reason, 
on the contrary, which has to do only 
with the activities of the present, breaks 
up our consciousness or experience into 
discrete sections. It would be instruc- 
tive, but a little bewildering perhaps, to 
follow our philosopher in his applica- 
tion of this theory to literary criticism. 
Meredith is the rationalist par ezcel- 
lence among writers of fiction; his pow- 
er is in reason and analysis and point. 
If, then, M. Bergson is right in making 
reason the antithesis, even the destruc- 
tion, of our deeper consciousness, the 
astonishing agility of his mind in com- 
parison with Hardy’s occasional dulness 
would go naturally with a certain shal- 
lowness and an insensibility to the deep- 
er currents that flow beneath our bus- 
tling activities. 

But it is not the Bergsonian philoso 
phy that will make or mar the fame of 
Mr. Meredith, and its intrusion into our 
loss is almost an impertinence. Just 
now we are reflecting on his abundant 
treasures of wit and on his world of liv- 
ing people, and asking doubtfully who 
is to carry on the great tradition of let- 
ters. 





IMPRESSIONS OF SWINBURNE. 


Lonpon, May 5. 

The death of Mr. Swinburne deprived 
our literature not only of our last uni- 
versally acknowledged poet, but of a 
scholar immensely learned in the whole 
range of literature, classical and mod- 
ern. The son of an ancient and Ja- 
cobite house in Northumberland, and an 
Etonian of the least athletic type, Mr. 
Swinburne resembled Shelley as a born 
aristocrat, with at least a literary pas- 
sion for democracy. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that, as a poet and an Etonian 
in boyhood, Mr. Swinburne should not 
have modelled himself, more or less con- 
sciously, on Shelley. 
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I never heard any anecdotes of his 
school days, but when he came up to 
Balliol, he did not amuse himself by 
“ragging the dons” in Shelley’s manner. 
He lived very quietly, mainly in the so- 
ciety of Mr. Nichol, a Scottish student, 
who was later professor of English lit- 
erature in Glasgow. He did not, like 
Calverley, leave a lively tradition be- 
hind him; scouts remembered him as 
“a very quiet gentleman.” He obtained 
< university scholarship in modern lan- 
guages, and, I think, took only a second 
class in moderations, though his Greek 
Elegies, in “Atalanta in Calydon,” are 
not only good as Greek verse, but as 
poetry. 

He was contemporary with Mr. T. R. 
Green, the Hegelian philosopher, who 
was not greatly addicted to the Muse; 
and he wrote a little, mainly against 
his béte noire, Napoleon III, in a serial 
called Undergraduate Papers. When Mr. 
Swinburne’s “Atalanta in Calydon” and 
“Poems and Ballads” came out in 1865- 
1866, they captivated my undergraduate 
mind; the second volume was more pop- 
ular with the young than that which I 
greatly preferred, “Atalanta.” Balliol 
was not a literary college at that time, 
but Mr. Saintsbury records that “Poems 
and Ballads” had a succés fou at Mer- 
ton. 

“Atalanta in Calydon” could not be 
ignored. To my taste, this work of his 
youth, for the merits of its blank verse 
and the varied music and original meas- 


ures of the choruses, was his best. One 
opened it, knowing not even the name of 
the author, and one was carried away 
on the strong stream of the tragedy. It 


might not be Greek in sentiment— 
“Erechtheus,” later, was much more 
Greek and much less captivating—but it 
was new poetry and true poetry: immor- 
tal poetry, I think. 

The famous “Poems and Ballads” of 
1866 really broke the spell, and the 
reading public, that little flock, careless 
of the revived Greek tragedy, was much 
excited about the new volume. A hub- 
bub of protest arose, not unnaturally, 
for while it is full of splendid lyrics, 
it also contains things which then, and 
now, I was, and am, Puritan enough to 
regret. The passion of a knight who 
loves a leprous lady, is not, I think, a 
subject for art; and Mr. Swinburne’s 
passion was never natural and sincere; 
it was always declamatory and literary. 
This is the defect of his poetry, the 
emotions have a literary origin, and 
every character is équally copious, vig- 
orous, and unconvincing. In the dramas 
it is the verbal music and the rhetoric 
that please us; Mary Stuart and Mary 
Beaten (who has an historical alibi, if 
that matters, and never saw her Queen 
after 1567) certainly did not express 
themselves in Mr. Swinburne’s way, ex- 
cept when he does Casket Letter 11 into 
blank verse. We are not to look for 
humor in his plays; he very greatly 





appreciated humor, especially that of 
Dickens among the moderns, but he 
was not a humorist. This defect per- 
mitted him to employ his unequalled 
vehemence of language in his prose. He 
greatly esteemed Scott, yet he wrote: 


This insultingly reckless and savagely 
stupid example of headlong and brainless 
insularity is less inexplicable and scarcely 
more lamentable than the immoral and 
perverse infatuation which made Scott 
speak of one of the basest and shamefullest 
slanders that ever dropped from the lying 
lips of Byron as a mere sample of his love 
of mystifying: which may indeed be re- 
ferred to that of mischief. 


I have, by research, discovered the 
first of these sins of Sir Walter. He 
spoke of a certain Italian in London lit- 
erary society as a noisy, illogical, ugly 
bore. It appears that this Italian was 
“a noble poet,” but it does not follow 
that he was not, socially, an ugly, noisy, 
illogical bore. The second of Scott’s 
sins was his attributing to Byron’s love 
of mystification and of mischief, his 
story that Cam Hobhouse wrote a dedi- 
cation to himself which Byron signed. 
This tale Byron imposed on Bankes, 
who told Scott, and what Scott did was 
to inform Bankes that Byron had gulled 
him—so as to prevent him from re 
peating the fable. Sir Walter took the 
most charitable view possible of Byron, 
though Byron had “bet him,” as he said, 
with the public. I really do not think 
that he appears immoral in this matter, 
and cannot share the alliterative indig- 
nation of Mr. Swinburne. 

His criticism, though so learned, is 
injured by his flights intothe empyrean 
of praise and his frenzies of blame. 
Non tanti est, Sir Walter would have 
said, nothing is worth such “dz#mo- 
niaco-seraphic” floods of invective and 
applause. Byron and all the Bonapartes 
and Mr. Carlyle infuriated Mr. Swin- 
burne. “Truth is truth,” he says, 
“though it be a Cariyle or a Gladstone, 
a Pigott or a Parnell, who affirms it.” 
‘What is “that famous effusion of pes- 
simistic lechery which gives us in metri- 
cal form the moral quintessence of Cal- 
vin and Bacchus, of Priapus and Car- 
lyle’? It must be a queer composition, 
but Mr. Swinburne knew so much that 
he puzzles the ignorance of an ordinary 
reader. 

He seems always to have been young; 
age put no water to his wine; he was 
a patriot, though he called himself a re- 
publican; but other patriots, when he 
attacked our open enemies, wished that 
he would “draw it mild”; but that was 
the one thing which Mr. Swinburne 
could never do. In his use of language, 
he knew not limit. 

It is a puzzle that his vast knowledge 
of the best literature never taught him 
limit, never enabled him to see that 
the rapier of Pascal is a better weapon 
than the bludgeons of Milton, when 
contfoversial, and of John Knox. 8uf- 





flaminandus erat, as Ben Jonson said 
of Shakespeare, but who could put the 
drag on Mr. Swinburne? 

Anprew Lane. 








NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


The new “Index to Book-Prices Current”’ 
1897 to 1906, compiled by William Jaggard, 
and just published by Eliot Stock, is an ad- 
mirable piece of work, and one whose sale 
certainly can never recompense its editor 
for the three years spent upon it. It is a 
volume of nearly 1,100 pages—more than 
double the size of the Index to the first 
ten volumes of the annual, 1887-1896—con- 
taining about one hundred thousand entries 
under authors or titles with cross-refer- 
ences under important subject headings. 

The following are new features of the 
work showing the improvement over the 
first volume: There is a great increase in 
the total number of anonymous and pseu- 
donymous names, to hundreds of which are 
attached the real names of the authors; the 
names of editors, collaborators, composers, 
translators, and chief artists are indexed; 
to every entry, except in comparatively 
few cases where the year cannot be ascer- 
tained, the date of publication is appended; 
in numerous cases where the illustrations 
impart a special market value, the artist’s 
name is indexed also. As Mr. Slater’s an- 
nual record is arranged chronologically 
and the contents are inaccessible except 
through the Index appended, this combined 
Index to ten volumes adds largely to the 
utility of the series. It is prefaced by a 
chatty and interesting introduction by Mr. 
Jaggard, and by a list of Bibliophiles and 
Bibliopoles, that is of the collectors and 
owners of the chief libraries dispersed 
during the first twenty years of the life- 
time of ‘“‘Book-Prices Current,” 1887-1896. 

Frank Karslake, editor of “‘Book-Auction 
Records,” has compiled and published 
“Notes from Sotheby’s,”” a compilation’ of 
2,032 netes from catalogues of book-sales 
held at Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge's 
rooms, between 1885 and 1909. Many of 
these contain bibliographical or literary 
information not readily accessible else- 
where; but some are mere statements of 
commonplace if not universal information, 
and as auctioneers are prone to exaggerate 
the rarity of their goods, some of the state- 
ments made as to the ber of copies are 
not borne out by the facts. Thus, the note 
to the first copy offered of Lamb’s “King 
and Queen of Hearts,”’ 1809 (here misprint- 
ed 1509), sold on March 17, 1902, is given, 
with the misleading statement that “it is 
probable that 1809 is a misprint for 1806.” 
In a later sale, June 3, 1902, a copy of an 
earlier edition dated 1806 was offered, but 
the note from that catalogue is not includ- 
ed. Several extremely rare Shelley items 
which have been sold at Sotheby’s, and to 
which important notes appeared in the cat- 
alogues are not found here, nor are the 
four extremely rare Frobisher items sold 
on March 16, 1907, included. The date of 
sale and catalogue lot numbers of the 
items quoted are given but the price is 
not. This information might have been 
included. The volume has as frontispiece 
a reproduction of a photograph of Sotheby’s 
auction rooms during the first Amherst 
sale last Decembef, with a key to impor- 
tant persons in attendance. 
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On May 24 and 25 the Anderson Aucti»n 
Co. will sell a collection of books including 
a private library from Oregon. A copy of 
the first edition of “The Federalist’’ (1788) 
in the original boards, uncut; a first edi- 
tion of Irving's “History of New York by 
Diedrich Knickerbocker” (1809), and Ethan 
Allen's “‘Reason the Only Oracle of Man” 
(1789), are the more important of the older 
books. Bancroft’s “Poems” (1823); “The 
Offering for 1829." containing Emerson's 
first appearance in a book, the first copy 
to be sold at auction; a broadside poem of 
James Russell Lowell's (1858), unknown to 
bibliographers; several presentation copies 
of Thomas William Parsons’s poems, and 
important first editions of Thoreau, Holmes, 
Whittier, and Bryant also appear. On May 
26 and 27 the same firm will sell a collec- 
tion of autographs and manuscripts, among 
them being several unpublished poems by 
H. D. Thoreau. On the evening of May 27 
they will hold a sale of engravings, etch- 
ings, and original drawings. 


On May 25-28 the Merwin-Clayton Sales 
Co. offers the library of the late Andrew 
Merwin, one of the founders of the com- 
pany, who had previously served for more 
than thirty years with Bangs & Co., the old 
house of book auctioneers. Included are a 
collection of editions of Homer and books 
about Homer (59 lots) and a Dante collec- 
tion (23 lots) Other notable books are 
first editions of Thoreau’s “Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers” (1849) ani 
“Walden” (1854); Whittier’s “History of 
Haverhill” (1832); Emerson's ‘“Poems'’ 
(1847), first edition, in the original boards 
with the label; publications of the Roy- 
croft Press, books on folk-lore, books oun 
natura! history, etc. 


On May 25 and 26 C. F. Libbie & Co. cf 
Boston will sell the library of the late 
Prof. James Mills Peirce of Harvard Uni- 
versity. A most important lot is the auto- 
graph manuscript of Benjamin Peirce’s 
“History of Harvard University,”’ including 
considerable material not in the work as 
printed. Professor Peirce was a friend of 
some of the leading writers of New Eng- 
land, aud lis Hbrary includes presentation 
copies of desirable first editions, among 
them Lowell’s “Class Poem’ (1838); Long- 
fellew's “Hyperion” (1839); Holmes’s ‘“‘Au- 
toctat of the Breakfast Table,” large paper 
(1859); “The Guardian Angel” (1867), and 
“Urania” (1846). 


Correspondence. 





THE STATE OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: President Taft's politcal pro- 
gramme, although veiled by half-hearted 
denials, seems to include an attempt to 
break up the solid South, and should the 
undertaking succeed, its chief beneficiary 
would be the Democrat'c party. The great- 
est handicap to the success of real De- 
mocracy is that the aristocratic, labor-de- 
spising, and. privilege-seeking South is de- 
pended. upon to furnish the buik of Demo- 
cratic electoral. votes. .: 

I speak as a Democrat-who wishes to see 
the party become what it ought to be, and 








what it must be, either to succeed at the 
polls or to exist as a strong opposition, 
viz: a sane and progressive radical party, 
standing for the same issues in every State 
in the Union, and not for a different issue 
in every State. It cannot attain that de- 
sirable condition now, because every in- 
telligent voter knows that, despite platform 
declarations, it cannot carry out any meas- 
ure of real or redical reform whi'e the 
Bourbon South dominates its councils. The 
attitude of Southern Democrats ‘n Con- 
gress on the tariff question makes «lear as 
noonday what was sufficiently clear b>fore. 
The hope of Democratic success lies in op- 
position to special privilege in every form, 
and particularly in a form so odious as 
protection; but when the leaders of the 
dominant faction in the party are engaged 
in a frank and disgraceful struggle for a 
share of the protective loot, it is futile to 
hope that sincere opponents of privi'ege 
will ally themselves with such an organi- 
zation. 


Stripped of non-essentials the chief po- 
litical issue now, of which the tariff ques- 
tion is only a phase, hinges upon the un- 
equal distribution of wealth. There is no 
escape from this issue, and the man is wil- 
fully blind who persuades himself that the 
feeling of unrest which pervades the lower 
and middle walks of life is a temporary or 
ephemeral discontent. This feeling is cer- 
tain to become more and more acute as in- 
telligent minds inquire more closely into 
economic conditions which prodvce over- 
grown fortunes and squalid poverty side by 
side. What the ultimate outcome of the 
discussion of this many-sided issue will 
be no man can tell; but that it will cer- 
tainly result in the withdrawing of every 
governmental privilege, whereby one man is 
permitted to appropriate wealth created by 
another, without rendering anv re‘urn there- 
for. cannot be doubted by any percon fa- 
miliar with the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
people. 

In such a political struggle as this issuc 
involves, there is no room for two re- 
actionary parties. The Republican party, 
by its more abject subserviency to any 
crooked interest that will contribute to its 
campaign fund, and by reason of its per- 
fect ofganization, has preémpted the so- 
called ‘conservative ground. The; Demo- 
cratic patty cannot outbid it for the sup- 
port of the privileged interests; even if 
the rank and file of the party would permit 
such a bid to be made. Moreover, the 
Western Democrats, in the Roosevelt-Par- 
ker campaign, showed what their verdict 
will be when their party managers make 
what they regard as a bid for the sup- 
port of monopoly. The Socialist vote in 
the West is growing because thousands of 
men who do not believe the visionary non- 
sense of Debs and his disciples, feel that 
they have no other ticket to vote. And the 
Socialist vote will continue to increase 
until the Democratic party offers a politi- 
cal abiding place to men sincerely anxious 
for: economic reform. If the Democratic 
party were to do this, the Socialist party 
in the West at least would be reduced to a 
handful of half-cracked extremists, whose 
ravings would disturb: nobody. Not only 
that, but enormous inroads would be made 
upon the Republican ranks, and thousands 
of votes would be secured from men who, 


while tired of corporate-domination of the 





Republican party, now see no choice be- 
tween it and the Democratic party. 

But the Democratic party can hold out 
no hope to these thousands while South- 
ern renegade protectionists, who are Re- 
publicans upon every vital political issue, 
except the negro question, are held up as 
Democratic leaders. So long as this con- 
dition prevails, the Democratic party can 
only continue to exist as a sectional par- 
ty, without principle or conviction, and 
without the hope of gaining a single re- 
cruit. Parenthetically, I will say that I 
sympathize, in a general way, with the 
Southern attitude toward negro suffrage; 
but I protest against a condition which 
makes the Democratic party play second 
fiddle to Sambo. 

It is a foolish waste of time to talk 
about building up a Democratic party in 
the West, except along radical lines, and 
under conditions which will eliminate not 
only Southern leadership, but a consider- 
able, if disgusting, element of Eastern lead- 
ership as well. Western Democrats are not 
only weary of Bourbon control, but I think 
they have parted company finally and for- 
ever with Tammany Hall. Your Western 
Democrat is tired of seeing a blatant, cyni- 
cal, and corrupt aggregation of political 
mercenaries coming in force to every na- 
tional convention, arrogantly demanding 
platform concessions which will enable 
them to raise a corruption fund for their 
local purposes, and then returning home 
to trade off the national ticket for a New 
York Governorship. If the next national 
convention were to refuse to seat a single 
delegate from Tammany, on the broad 
ground that that such delegates are not 
Democrats, but political outlaws and guer- 
rillas, it would mean a million votes to the 
party in the West and Middle West. 


Two causes contributed mainly to Mr. 
Taft's majorities in’ the West last fall. 
One was hii instinctive distrust of the abil- 
ity of the heterogeneous mass calling it- 
self the Democratic party to accomplish 
anything, if it were successful, and the 
other was a belief—a mistaken one, I 
think—that Mr. Taft represented the rad- 
icalism of Mr. Roosevelt. In saying this 
I do not wish to be understood as indors- 
ing the Rooseveltian output of economic 
error and ignorance; but I say it to em- 
phasize the fact that the West is definite- 
ly and permanently committed to radical 
political action. That radicalism, I hope 
and believe, can be directed along safe 
and wholesome lines, if the Democratic 
party proves sagacious enough to take ad- 
vantage of its opportunities. 

Western Senators and Representatives, 
who are standing out for high protection, 
particularly on raw materials, are misrep- 
resenting their constituents; they repre- 
sent merely the special interests to which 
they owe a prior allegiance. For example, 
the Spokane Chamber of Commerce me- 
morialized Congress for a duty on lumber 
and lead ore. I am convinced that a ple- 
biscite would show a majority of the peo- 
ple of this city of 100,000 or more inhab- 
itants for free lumber and free lead; and 
I am. morally certain that, were the im- 
mense farming districts of this section per- 
mitted to take part in the vote, the. major- 
ity. would’ be overwhelming, particularly 
for free lumber.- A belief that the protec- 
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tive idea is fundamentally wrong, and that 
it is mainly responsible for the enormous 
cost of living, is growing rapidly all over 
the West, and several solons are due to 
learn this when they return from the pres- 
ent carnival of grab at Washington. 

This letter is not the place to discuss 
all the forms which the struggle between 
democracy and privilege will ultimately 
take. The first battle will be over the 
tariff question, because protection is the 
most conspicuous atrocity within the pres- 
ent public vision. Upon that issue the 
Democratic party can win, because it ought 
to win; but it must first convince intelli- 
gent men that, in the event of victory, the 
fruits thereof are not to be surrendered 
by traitors within the camp. 

Sectionalism, lack of any definite or co- 
herent policy, indorsement of wild-eyed 
economic vagaries like Mr. Bryan’s trust- 
regulation idea, and general political in- 
capacity have combined to make almost a 
total wreck of the Democratic party; but 
enough remains to permit of a reorganiza- 
tion along broad, national, sane, radical, 
and progressive lines. 

Permit a personal word in conclusion. 
I have voted four times for President— 
three times for W. J. Bryan and once for 
Alton B. Parker. I never did believe in free 
silver, nor do I believe now that the bank 
guarantee issue contains the essence of 
saving grace. But as a regular Democrat, 
a@ mere worker in the ranks, I claim the 
right to speak as one of the body of men 
who furnish Democratic votes. 

‘James F. Irsy. 


Spokane, Wash., April 29. 





THE SCIENCE OF SOCIOLOGY: A REPLY. 


” 


Tv THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sirk: Nothing more truly amazing has 
appeared of late in the name of science 
than the article by Prof. Henry Jones Ford 
on “The Pretensions of Sociology’’ in your 
issue of April 29. When a whole class of 
scientific men, some of whom are as care- 
ful investigators and thinkers as American 
scholarship has produced, are attacked in- 
discriminately, they certainly have a right 
to demand that prejudice shall not be their 
judge. 

In the first place, Mr. Ford does not dis- 
tinguish between sociology. and _ sociolo- 
gists; nor does he distinguish these latter 
from social radicals and revolutionaries. 
All the plausibility of his argument is due 
to this confusion of the science and its 
votaries, together with the fact that he 
selects Spencer and Ward as typical so- 
clologists, although their systems of so- 
ciological thought were formulated over a 
quarter of a century ago. There is scarce- 
ly one in the whole list of “established 
sciences’”’ which has not in some stage of 
its development been exploited by quacks 
and visionaries, This is notably true of 
political science or philosophy, which pro- 
duced a whole crop of dangerous radicals 
from Hobbes to Rousseau. At the present 
time, there is scarcely a mental] healer in 
the United States who does not appeal tu 
the science of psychology as the foundation 
of his art, Yet whe would judge the sci- 
encé of psychology by such quacks? 

AS a matter of fact, very few socidlo- 
gists’ of reputed standing endorse the rev- 
olutionary ideas which he credits all with 





possessing. Free love, trial marriage, di- 
vorce by mutual consent, the contract the- 
ory of society, and other anarchistic ideas, 
so far from being endorsed by a majority 
of sociologists, have, perhaps, been more 
powerfully combated by them than by any 
other class of scientific men. A few s0- 
cialists and revolutionaries have put for- 


ward these ideas in the name of sociology, | 


but not sociologists in the sense of scientific 
students of society. 
Ford to name a single sociologist of stand- 
ing who contends “that we should all be 
as free to find our affinities as cats or 
dogs”; or that “human beings should be 
free to mate as they please, and separate 
as they please, like other animals enjoy- 
ing their natural freedom.” 

Even if the essence of Mr. Ford's criti- 
cisms holds as against a few 
sociologists of standing (and I admit that 
it does), still this should in no wise preju- 
dice the question of the legitimacy of 
sociology as a _ science. What, then, is 
sociology? Sciences are distinguished by 
their problems, yet only a few sciences can 
be said to have a distinct field of their 
own. The same phenomena may be, and 
are, studied from many different points of 
view, or with reference to different prob- 
lems, and different sciences result. Thus 
human society is the subject-matter of many 
different sciences, but none of these study 
it from the same point of view, or with the 
same problems in mind. Sociological litera- 
ture from Comte down to the present shows 
that all sociologists worthy of the name have 
had practically the same problems in mind. 
These problems were set by Comte him- 
self, viz., problems of the organization or 
order of society on the one hand, and prob- 
lems of the progress or evolution of so- 
ciety on the other. The statement of these 
problems has been changed often by later 
sociologists by analyzing or breaking them 
up, and some have even added extraneous 
problems to the science; but with all soci- 
ologists of repute the problems of social 
evolution, on the one hand, and of social 
organization on the other, have been cen- 
tral. That is to say, human interrelations 
and their changes have occupied the atten- 
tion of sociologists. Probably most 
sociologists to-day would say that they are 
studying ‘the laws or principles of social 
change,’ and‘of social «structure and, func- 
tion: or,°to put it in still other words, they 
are investigating the origin, development, 
structure, and function of the forms of as- 
sociation. 

These are not new problems in the his- 
tory of thought, nor is socioJogy a new 
science except in the sense that it proposes 
to attack these problems by the new 
methods of positive science. Aristotle, 
Bodin, Hobbes, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and 
many others had more-or less to say about 
these problems; but it was Comte’s merit 
that he first definitely proposed to attack 
them by the methods of natural science, 
and he saw, too, that they belonged, not 
to politics, but to a science fundamental! 
to all the special social sciences, which he 
named sociology. Yet, of course, even if 
Comte had never lived, there would still 
be a body of knowledge, or rather of theo- 
ry, stowly becoming settled; which would 
correspond to sociology, though:it might 
not: have had this name. 


its; main object of research, then’ the s0- 


I challenge. Professor | 


individual | 


If theré is any, 
othet science that has made these problems |. 





ciologist is perfectly willing to surrender 
his field; but, being interested in these 
problems, he is not willing to do this un- 
til he is shown that there exists such a 
science. Professor Ford implies that po- 
litical science is able to take care of all 
the problems with which sociology deals. 
But I should like to ask him if a theory 
of society (human interrelations) is not 
| quite different from a theory of the state 
or government? Most political scientists 
| of the present are careful at the outset 
to distinguish between society and gov- 
ernment, and say that their discipline is 
concerned only with the latter. In the past 
there have been political thinkers who have 
held to a contract theory of the state, but 
| not of society. It would seem to be plain 
without argument, then, that the state is 
but one of many forms of association with 
which sociology may deal, but so important 
a form that it has developed a special 
science to deal with its many problems. To 
propose that this special science, political 
science, should reincorporate into itself so- 
ciology after the two have been differen- 
tiated is to propose that the historical 
process of increasing division of labor 
among the sciences should be reversed. 





How, then, do sociologists propose to ap- 
proach these problems of social change 
and social organization from the side of 
positive science? Simply by the use of 
the methods and principles of the “es- 
tablished sciences,” especially of biology 
and psychology. In its more theoretical 
aspects, sociology is simply the biology 
and psychology of our social life, or, to be 
more exact, of the origin, development, 
structure. and function of the forms of 
association. Approaching its problems 
from the point of view of natural science 
and eschewing metaphysical principles, it 
could be nothing else. That sociology 
draws its principles of interpretation from 
other seiences is nothing strange, for this 
is true of many sciences. Physiology, for 
example, is nothing but the physics and 
chemistry of organic functions. At least 
this is the view held by conservative phys- 
iologists. What would be left of political 
science if one took from it history, psy- 
chology, jurisprudence, and, I may add, 
sociology? If it be claimed that the his- 
torical element and method give to polit- 
ical science its distinct character, then 
the same claim can be made for sociology, 
as Comte himself emphasized. If it be 
claimed that the subject of which political 
science treats is a unity and requires a 
unified science, then again the same claim 
can be made for sociology. The psycholog- 
ical and biological aspects of sociologi- 
cal theory by no means reduce that science 
to mere psychology and biology, any more 
than the psychology in economic theory 
reduces economics to psychology. Social 
evolution and social organization are uni- 
fied processes, and a theory of social evo- 
lution and organization must take into ac- 
count and harmonize both their psycholog- 
ical and biological elements. 


Professor Ford adds to the speciousness 
of his argument by carefully selecting so- 
ciologists that are easy to criticise. He 
does not mention Parde,- Simmel,‘ Barth, 
Ratzenhofer, Hobheuse, or  Westermarck, 
but selects particularly Spencer and Ward 
as typical sociologista, Both of these men 
in their thinking were: dominated by the 
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traditional English philosophy, with its 
materialistic empiricism and sensational- 
istic psychology. Both were at bottom 
anti-Darwinian in their views of life, and 
hence in their theories of society. Wearly 
all that Mr. Ford says in ecrfticism of their 
sociological doctrines is entirely just so 
far as it goes, but he forgets to mention 
their really great services to the scientific 
study of human society. 


Mr. Ford has his own sociological the- 
ories (as every thinking man has), and 
strongly implies that a correct theory of 
social evolution can be built simply upon 
Darwin's teachings. He seems to be un- 
aware that the “massive parapets and 
bastions” of Darwinism have recently been 
shaken to their foundations, and that a 
theory of society built upon them (as many 
sociologists whom he neglects to mention 
have attempted) may be ne more secure 
than other theories. The truth is, sociol- 
ogy and all the other social sciences must 
wait upon the development of biology and 
psychology; and these antecedent sciences 
are, even to-day, in an unsettled condition. 
How absurd, then, to demand that sociol- 
ogy shall have a settled body of theory, or 
else deny to it the name of science! None 
of the social sciences possesses a settled 
body of theory; and no one understands 
so well as the trained sociologist how per- 
ilous it is to dogmatize on social ques- 
tions. Probably if psychologists and biolo- 
gists were to express themselves on the 
questions of the day, they, too, would ex- 
press themselves dogmatically, and I be- 
lieve that about the same proportion of 
radicals would be found among. them. 
While Mr. Ford is sure that “there is no 
such science” as sociology, and that “there 
is no basis for it as a science,” still he 
stands almost alone in his dogmatism upon 
this matter. If any one is fitted to judge 
such a question impersonally, it is the 
workers in the other genera! sciences most 
closely related to sociology, viz., biology 
and psychology; and within the last dozen 
years biologists and psychologists have 
come to recognize very generally that there 
is a place for sociology. The lack of a 
clear field with a well marked boundary 
for sociology has produced various petty 
bickerings and jealousies between soclolo- 
gists and workers in other social sciences. 
But in the very nature of things, as I have 
already pointed out, there can be no such 
clearly defined field for sociology. As a 
general science it will always be difficult 
to differentiate it clearly from the special 
sciences which labor in the same field. In 
this respect, sociology is not different from 
other general gciences. Biology cannot be 
easily differentiated from the special biol- 
ogical sciences; and but a few years ago 
some workers in these special sciences re- 
fused to recognize the existence of a gen- 
eral science of biology. Now, however, 
it is quite generally recognized that cer- 
tain problems, such as the theorles of 
heredity, of variation, of selection, and of 
organic evolution, cannot be adequately 
dealt with by the special biological sci- 
ences. If it is convenient and even neces- 
sary to recognize a general science funda- 
mental to all the special biological sci- 
ences, it is éven more necessary, it could 
easily be shown, on account of the menace 
of one-sided views of the social life, to 
recognize a general science fundamental to 
all the special social sciences. 








Sociology, as a scientific endeavor, has 
had at least two distinct merits: first, it 
has stood for the natural science view of 
human society, which, traditionally at 
least, the special social sciences have not 
stood for; secondly, it has as a conse- 
quence emphasized the psychological and 
biological elements in human social life 
as primary, rather than the economic and 
political elements. Sociology has, on the 
one hand, stood for applying the methods 
of positive science to the problems of the 
social life; on the other, for obtaining an 
all-sided, comprehensive view of the social 
life as opposed to fractional or one-sided 
views. The scientific importance of this 
endeavor, it seems to me, cannot be over- 
estimated. If the right development of the 
humanistic sciences depends upon getting 
rid of one-sided views of collective human 
life; if sociology is simply the name for 
the larger, completer view of the social 
life; if, finally, the social sciences can fur- 
nish man with the means of mastering his 
social environment, as the physical sciences 
have furnished him with the means of 
mastering his physical environment, then 
it would seem not unreasonable to say 
that he who opposes sociology as such is 
unconscious!y an enemy of mankind. 

CHARLES A. ELLWoop. 

University of Missouri, May 10. 





HAMMOND LAMONT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: I cannot tell you how deeply I feel 
the death of Mr. Lamont. During these 
days since his death no one has lived so 
vividly in my consciousness. To me—and 
I think to many other young men who 
met him—he has always seemed a kind of 
inextinguishable centre of vitality, com- 
municating energy to all around him. The 
virile gusto of his personality, his trench- 
ant speech, even his quick, decisive walk 
had something inexpressibly animating and 
heartening in them. I can gee him dis- 
tinctly at his desk, bending over his proofs, 
and with his swift stride going past my 
door with copy in his hand, and in a dozen 
different distinct attitudes, and I think 
that power he had of making his presence 
felt, of etching his mere physical image on 
the mind, was the effect of an almost 
uniquely straightforward will and clean- 
cutting intelligence. To those who saw 
him every day, his death must mean just 
now an abrupt and tragical termination of 
his splendid activity, but here in the dis- 
tance I try to think of him as having pass- 
ed into the company of the swordsmen inp- 
visible who fight beside us and before us 
forever. STUART P. SHERMAN. 

Urbana, Ill., May 11. 





{From the many letters which have 
come to us we print this, as an illustra- 
tion of the impression made by Mr. La- 
mont on one who worked beside him in 
these offices for a brief period.—Ep. 
Tue Nation.] 





THE BIBLE AS LITERARY MODBL. 


To THE EpITror OF THE NATION: 

Str: In the discussion of this subject, 
the Nation (April 8 and 29) and President 
Warfield seem to be talking at cross pur- 





poses. Whether the Bible is or is not a good 
literary model depends on how it is used, 
If one takes merely its literary form and 
seeks to imitate it by molding his own 
ideas into that form, it is a poor model, 
and your strictures are well deserved. The 
only objection to them would be that they 
do not go far enough. They should not 
stop with the Bible, but should condemn 
without stint the entire practice of using 
the Bible, or any other book, for such pur- 
pose. No literary excellence ever was, or 
ever will be, attained in any such way. 
We are too apt to think of style as wholly 
a matter of form, a quality of expression 
merely; whereas it is a quality of both 
form and substance, of both thought and 
expression; but primarily a quality of 
thought. It is only clear, vivid, and or- 
derly thought that can give rise to clear, 
vivid, and orderly expression. 

Those who can truthfully be said to have 
acquired the style of the Bible or of 
Shakespeare are only those who have ac- 
quired the ability to think and fee] as the 
Biblical writers and Shakespeare thought 
and felt. For such thought and such feel- 
ing, the style of Shakespeare and the Bible 
is the best of models and the perfection of 
literary art, precisely because it grows 
naturally, and, we may say, inevitably, out 
of those thoughts and those feelings. When 
we read: 

Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place 
in all generations. Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever Thou hadst 


formed the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God— 


or, 


Though I walk through the valley of the 
Shadow of Death, I will fear no evil; for 
Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff, 
they comfort me, 


we feel that these utterances are final. 
Why? Because they have come throbbing 
and burning from the depths of the soul, 
and are instinct with the life that gave 
them birth. They are a living and breath- 
ing entity, and their life and their style 
are one and the same thing, It is evident, 
therefore, that any attempt to use the 
Bible as a literary model by a servile im- 
itation of its stylistic form must necessarily 
be futile. 

But there is another and very different 
way of using the Bible as a literary model. 
It is to acquaint ourselves intimately, not 
only with its form, but with its subject 
matter; to enter into its spirit and see how 
that spirit, striving for utterance, clothes 
itself in language of power and beauty; 
and to become ourselves imbued with the 
qualities which are there exhibited. Chief 
among those qualities are clearness, force, 
directness, simplicity, sincerity, and loyalty 
to truth and righteousness. Now these 
qualities are not only the characteristic 
qualities of the Bible, but they are, also, 
the cardinal qualities of all literary ex- 
cellence. Hence in becoming imbued with 
them, we are acquiring what is indispensa- 
ble for any superior literary style. 

When this method of use is followed, 
there seems to be no room for questioning 
the value of the Bible, as Hterary miodel, 
and no real disagreetient between your 
views and those of President Warfield. And 
that there is no such disagreement is fur- 
ther shown by the fact, that the 
misunderstanding of terms is not 
confined to the word model, but 
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extends also to the word liter- 
ary. Whether the Bible is or is not a good 
literary model depends not oaly upon the 
manner, aS we have seen, but also upon 
the purpose, of its use; that is to say, upon 
the kind of literature sought to be thus 
modelled. For the literature of power, to 
use De Quincey’s distinction, the Bible is 
the best of models; but for the literature 
of knowledge it is obviously no model at 
all. When you say that the Bible is not 
a good model for the kind of literature 
which is produced by “taking a vast and 
intricate subject having to do with public 
business, and tearing the heart out of it,” 
or that which consists “in the orderly ex- 
position of complex matters, in close and 
sound reasoning, or in accurate descrip- 
tion,”” you are evidently dealing with the 
literature of knowledge, and the truthful- 
ness of your assertion is manifest. But 
such writings do not belong to the kind of 
literature contemplated by those who extol 
the Bible as a model. With the manner and 
purpose of its use well understood, there 
can be little room for difference of opinion 
relative to the Bible as a literary model. 
HERBERT L. BAKER. 


Detroit, Mich.. May 6. 


Notes. 


Beginning with this issue, the Nation 
will be conducted by Paul Elmer More, for 
five and one-half years literary editor of 
the Evening Post, and since July 1, 1906, 
associate editor of the Nation. 


Harpers have brought out a two-volume 
edition of Motley’s “History of the United 
Netherlands,” which has hitherto been pub- 
lished in four volumes. The material is 
not abridged. 

Charles Scribner's Sons announce that the 
translation of Professor Eucken’s “The 
Problem of Human Life’”’ will probably not 
be published until autumn. For immediate 
issue they have ready an important book 
by Major-Gen. A W. Greely, called “Hand. 
book of Alaska: Its Resources, Products, 
and Attractions.” 

Dr. C. W. Seidenadel has completed his 
study of the language spoken by the Bontoc 
Igorrote, and his work will be brought out 
at an early date by the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company of Chicago. 

The entire library of the late Prof. 
Moritz Heyne of the University of Géttingen 
has been bought by the University of IIli- 
nois. It contains about 5,200 volumes on 
German literature and philology, and is 
especially rich in valuable editions of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth ceu- 
turies. 

Dr. Oscar Levy, a German Jew, who lives 
in England as a prophet, so to speak, 
in partibus infidelium, preaching Hebraism 
and Nietzscheanism to the un-ideaed Anglo- 
Saxon, has at last arranged to bring out a 
complete and authorized translation of 
Nietzsche’s Works in eighteen volumes. 
Those who regretted the premature con- 
clusion of a similar project under the gen- 
eral editorship of Prof. Alexander Tille 
will be glad to know that the present un- 
dertaking depends on no commercial con- 
tract, and is in consequence likely to pro- 





ceed to the end. The editor “has not,” to 
use his own words, “entered into any en- 
gagement with publishers, not even with 
the present one” (London: T. N. Foulis), 
“which could hinder his task, bind him 
down to any text found faulty, or make 
him consent to omissions or the falsifica- 
tion or ‘sugaring’ of the original text to 
further the sale of the books.” Of the 
four volumes of this edition now before 
us, one, “Beyond Good and Evil,”’ trans- 
lated by Helen Zimmern, was published 
two years ago by the Macmillan Co. as 
part of the ill-fated project, and is now 
taken over into the new edition. The three 
other volumes include “Thoughts Out of 
Season, Part I,”’ translated by Anthony M. 
Ludovici: “Thoughts Out of Season, Part 
II,” translated by Adrian Collins; and “‘The 
Birth of Tragedy,’ translated by William 
A. Haussmann. The rest of the eighteen 
volumes are promised before the close of 
1910. To the undertaking in general we 
heartily wish success. It is high time 
that a man whose name is so bruited about 
the world were made accessible to English 
readers, and a somewhat cursory inspection 
of the volumes now issued indicates that 
the translations are at once faithful and 
easy. At a later date, when the more im- 
portant works have appeared, it will be 
time to discuss the meaning of this Nietz- 
schean vogue which has swept over the Eu- 
ropean continent. Meanwhile we would 
only intimate that Dr. Levy, who furnishes 
a thoroughly amusing general introduction 
to the series, might find a second cause for 
the slowness of the Nietzschean propaganda 
in England besides the Anglo-Saxon’s im- 
perviousness to ideas against which he rails 
bitterly. There is also a certain sanity in 
the English mind which feels instinctively 
that this boasted philosophy of strength is 
in reality a product of febrile weakness. 
The best paragraphs in Dr. Levy’s intro- 
duction are those in which he draws a 
comparison between Nietzsche and Disraeli. 
but he leaves out of account the “English, 
all too English” source of Disraeli’s ideas. 


“Early English Romances of Love” and 
“Early English Romances of Friendship,” 
done into modernized prose for the New 
Medizval Library by Edith Rickert (Duf- 
field & Co.), are the first two volumes in 
a projected series of four illustrative of 
the old metrical tales in English. The first 
volume contains “Floris and Blanchefiour,” 
“Sir Orfeo,” “Lay of the Ash,” “Launfal 
Miles,” “The Earl of Toulouse,” “Sir 
Degrevant,” “The Knight of Courtesy,” and 
“The Squire of Low Degree.” The second 
contains “Amis and Amiloun,” “Sir 
Amadas,” “Athelston,” “The Tale of Game- 
lyn,” “Roswali and Lillian,” and “The Story 
of Gray-Steel.” Each collection is pre- 
faced by an introduction giving the novice 
a bird's-eye view of the labyrinthine terri- 
tory of romance, and some hints of the 
often trackless wanderings and foregather- 
ings of Celtic, Classical, and Oriental 
stories. A handful of concise notes fur- 
nish necessary information and a guide 
to original texts and scholarly treatises 
without detracting from the pleasantly 
belletristic character of the work. Each 
volume, furthermore, contains a half-dozen 
excellent reproductions of the delightful old 
illustrations, which, together with the an- 
tique pigskin bindings, give the distinctive 
tone to this Mediwval Library and com- 





mend it to the bibliophile. If there is suf- 
ficient demand, it is proposed to offer in 
the third and fourth volumes _speci- 
mens of the narrative of adventure 
and of the story with amoral. This 
division of the material to show dif- 
ferent methods of treating the same theme 
is somewhat novel and suggestive and, as 
the editing of the romances of love and 
friendship has been accomplished with dis- 
cretion, it is to be hoped that the requisite 
encouragement will be forthcoming. It may 
be objected that any one interested in these 
dim, chivalric fictions may with slight ef- 
fort master the difficulties of the original 
versions—which is true; but there are 
doubtless many readers who will find quite 
as much pleasure in Miss Rickert’s oldish- 
flavored prose from which all difficulties 
have been removed. For on the score of 
style, as the editor acknowledges, the Eng- 
lish metrical romances are not to be taken 
too seriously—‘“the story’s the thing.” In 
this day of more than religious regard for 
the sanctity of ancient texts, it is both 
shocking and refreshing to read Miss 
Rickert’s confession that in translating 
“Amis and Amiloun,” spoiled by the Eng- 
lish poet’s conventional repetitions, she has 
“thought it justifiable to limit the number 
of times in which he says the same thing.” 
If a desire to allure the old-fashioned 
gentle reader is not wholly unworthy, we 

d the li , and could even bear 
to see it extended. Indeed, we doubt whe- 
ther any translator who holds timorously 
to the prolixity of these “old-wives tales,” 
as the pioneer Ellis called them, will ever 
gain them as many friends from the laity 
as he gained with his high-handed abridge- 
ments and satirical analyses. 





We do not know who can be the author 
of “Under Petraia, with Some Saunter- 
ings” (John Lane Co.). She prudently re- 
mains anonymous. But any one whose duty 
it is to examine her banal pages can easily 
reconstruct her. A British spinster, near- 
er sixty than fifty, who travels with a 
pet cat, a pet dog, a “tub,” a hot-water 
bottle, and various “boxes”; who wears 
the heavy, clanking, gold bracelets which 
date from the early fashions of the “dear 
Queen” (Victoria); who read Ruskin in 
her youth, and has never digested him; 
who reads Pater’s “Marius the Epicurian” 
(sic) now, not to mention J. A. Symonds and 
a Selwyn Brinton, by whom she sets great 
store; these and similar familiar charac- 
teristics the author of “Under Petraia’”’ re- 
veals to you as you read. She has evi- 
dently known a minor poet or two. She 
quotes occasionally a distinguished savant 
of the British Museum (now dead). It 
may be that her cousin married a pre- 
bendary. At any rate, she lets you infer 
that she has high acquaintances in Church 
and state. Some imp persuaded her that 
she has literary talent, and the result is 
a volume of dreary commonplaces, nay, in- 
tolerable, unless you take it as a reve- 
lation of the point of view, taste, and 
knowledge of that species which has for 
half a century packed the cheap pensions 
of the European continent. This particular 
specimen has had a villa outside Flor- 
ence, which warrants her in dropping into 
bad Italian. But perhaps it is worth 
while to read a chapter or two of her 
book in order to learn to what a pitch 
self-conceit can t 
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Books on Italy multiply. The two latest 
volumes in the Mediwval Town Series (The 
Macmillan Co.) are “Milan,” by Ella Noyes, 
and “Pisa,” by Janet Ross. Both are much 
above the average. Miss Noyes shows 
here, as in her “Ferrara,’’ an unusual abil- 
ity to give an historic summary at once 
accurate, vivid, and interesting. In ac- 
cordance with the purpose of this series, 
half of her book is descriptive of the pres- 
ent city, so that it may serve as a guide- 
book for strangers who want something 
more juicy than Baedeker. Milan played 
so large a part in Italian history from the 
eleventh century to the sixteenth that Miss 
Noyes’s account of it is more than welcome. 
Mrs. Ross also is an experienced book- 
maker, and she does her duty conscien- 
tiously by Pisa. It is one of the defects of 
such a series, however, that the volumes 
must be of uniform length, irrespective of 
the importance of any particular city or 
of the amount of material about it. One 
feels, therefore, that Mrs. Ross has been 
obliged at times to spread pretty thin. Her 
three hundred pages devoted to the build- 
ings and art prove that she has delved as- 
siduously. Each volume has many illus- 
trations. We are glad to see that the pen- 
and-ink drawings in vogue a few years ago, 
and borrowed from architectural designs, 
are going out of fashion. But why should 
books got up with so much taste as these 
be bound in so pale a blue that the gilt 
titles are illegible? That the title Is meant 
to be read is a truism which no book-maker 
ought to need to be told. 


The peculiar merit of “Daybreak in Ko- 
rea” (F. H. Revell Co.), by Annie L. A. 
Baird, is that it is the simple story, by a 
woman, of her Korean sister’s life in its 
phases of child-wife, widow, and slave. 
Though the leading character may be fic- 
titious, yet all the facts and incidents nar- 
rated have come within the experience of 
the writer, and give a most vivid impres- 
sion of the degradation and misery of the 
heathen peasant woman. The transforming 
power of Christianity and the happiness 
which it brings into these g'!oomy lives afte 
so strikingly portrayed as to make the 
book a demonstration of the value of mis- 
sions which cannot be gainsaid. Some in- 
teresting illustrations add to its attrac- 
tiveness. 

Many travellers in foreign lands write de 
scriptive letters to their stay-at-home 
friends, but fortunately few of them are 
published in book form. The local news- 
paper is their usual depository. Occasion- 
ally one of them is more venturesome than 
the rest, and braves the pubiticity of print. 
Egypt is a country that lends itself quite 
readily to this form of exploitation, and 
a sample has recently appeared, in “From 
Cairo to the Cataract,”’ by Blanche Mabury 
Carson (L, C. Page & Co.). Its allitera- 
tive title is untrue, as the start is made 
in New York. But the body of the book 
relates to the subject indicated. It is in 
the form of original letters, and gives a 
very good account of many of the things 
that one sees and experiences on the boat 
journey up the Nile and back again. One 
can easily imagine the nimble pencil of the 
note-taker and the industrious pen of the 
rehearser of information gathered indis- 
criminately from observation and from 
guide-books and histories. As a lively 
narrative of the doings and sight-seeing of 
a wide-awake American girl, the book is 
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a success; and, as that is presumably its 
object, specific criticism may be spared. 
The forty-eight full-page pictures, almost 
all of them excellent, form its most valu- 
able feature. 

“The Black Bishop, Samuel Adjai Crow- 
ther” (London: Hodder & Stoughton), by 
Jesse Page, is the simple life-story, told 
mainly by himself, of a West African who 
was a kidnapped slave when a boy of fif- 
teen and forty-three years later,became the 
first negro bishop of.the Church of England. 
The one aim of his life was to rescue his 
countrymen from the slavery of heathenism 
and to establish a native African church; 
and to him more than to any other single 
individual is due the present encouraging 
condition of the Nigerian provinces. For 
his labors were not confined to preaching 
the Gospel, but he did all in his power to 
encourage the native industries, his special 
interests being cotton-growing and the de- 
velopment of the palm oil trade, which he 
foresaw would in time eliminate the slave 
traffic with its train of hideous evils. Much 
information is given, beside the biograph- 
ical details, about the problems presented 
by the Nigerian peoples to their white rul- 
ers and particularly of the extent, influence, 
and probable future of the Mohammedan 
invasion. 

A new edition of the Abbé Loisy’s “The 
Gospel and the Church” appears, with an 
introduction by the Rev. Newman Smyth 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). Dr. Smyth, as 
was evidenced in his “Passing Protestant- 
ism and Coming Catholicism,” is a sym- 
pathetic, discerning, and thorough student 
of the ent're Modernist movement, and in 
‘is brief intreduction of thirty pages he 
seeks to commend Loisy as an historian and 
biblical critic, as a believer and as a 
Modernist Catholic. He urges that Protes- 
tants have much to learn from Lo!sy, es- 
pecially from his chapter on Catholic wor- 
ship, concerning which he says: 

It would be hard to find elsewhere an 
understanding at once so simple and so pro- 
found of the spiritual need of symbolism, or 
a truer historical account of the develop- 
ment of the worship of the Roman Church. 
Protestants may find suggestions in this 
chapter for the possible enrichment, with- 
out loss of spirituality, of their own devo- 
tional service. The time is indeed come 
when. neither in Rome nor in Geneva is 
God to be. worshipped; but in many ways, 
whether by symbols. or by spontaneous 
words, or with symbols enriched by the best 
life of long ages past, God, who is sp rit, 
is to be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 

In a recent volume from the University 
of Chicago Press (“‘The Teaching of Jesus 
about the Future’), Dr. H. B. Sharman 
applies in a methodical, even businesslike, 
fashion Prof. Burton’s theory of the lite- 
rary relation of the Synoptic Gospels to 
the utterances of Jesus touching ‘‘the time 
subsequent to the final severance of rela- 
tions between Jesus and his disciples.” It 
is a carefully paragraphed essay in docu- 
mentary criticism. The historical conclu- 
sions, though reached independently, are 
neither novel nor startling. 

Professor Foley does not like Anselm’s 
doctrine of the atonement, does not Tike 
the assumption that this Reformation dog- 
ma is the Catholic doctrine. The purpose, 
therefore, of his Bohlen Lectures (‘“An- 
selm’s Theory of the Atonement,” by 
George 'C. Foley; Longmans) is nota con- 
tribution to the study of Anselm’s theory, 
though his exposition may be accepted as 





trustworthy, but an apologetic for the 
“earlier and juster views which prevailed 
in Alexandria and Antioch.” While many 
Christians share with Dr. Foley and the 
humerous writers quoted in the appen- 
dix the feeling of repugnance to the 
Anselmic theory, they might at the same 
time think that this apologetic is directed 
against a man of straw. Had the author 
begun not with the Apostolic Fathers, but 
with Paul; the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
John, and had he given a treatment of the 
New Testament evidence which revealed a 
clear understanding not only of Jewish 
sacrifices, but also of the significance of 
the sufferings and death of the righteous 
for the unrighteous, a treatment uninflu- 
enced by later imperialistic and feudalistic 
conceptions, he would have furnished the 
reader with the best apologetic against the 
Anselmic and other unethical estimates of 
the value of the death of Christ. 


A new series of biographic characteriza- 
tions of those persons who a: critical 
points in the history of Germany have play- 
ed leading parts is now being published 
under the title of Deutsche Charakter- 
képfe: Denkmialer deutscher Persénlich- 
keiten aus ihren Schriften (Leipzig: Teub- 
ner). The editor is Wilhelm Capelle. The 
recent volumes are “Heinrich Pesialozzi,”’ 
by Hermann Wolsemann; “Joachim Nettel- 
beck: Biirger zu Kolberg,’ by Max Schmitt- 
Hartlieb; and‘‘Goethes Freundinnen: Briefe 
zu threr Charakter'stik,” by Gertrud Bau- 
mer. The persons whose correspondence we 
find in this last volume are Cornelia Goethe, 
Susanna Klettenberg, Lotte Buff, Johanna 
Fahlmer, Lili, Charlotte von Stein, and 
fully a dozen other women who influenced 
Goethe. Perhaps the most interesting fea- 
ture of this series is found in the fact that 
much of the contents of each volume is 
the verba ipsissima of the subjects them- 
selves. 

It is to be regretted that Christoph von 
Tiedemann, who died in 1907, was not able 
to write more than two or three chapters 
of his “Sechs Jahre Chef der Reichskanzlei 
unter dem Fiirsten Bismarck’ (Leipzig: 
8S. Hirzel.) His son, however, with the aid 
of much correspondence from the Kanzlei- 
chef to his wife, has put together some 600 
pages of reminiscence which is likely to 
interest most Germans, and which here and 
there will attract the foreign student of 
Bismarck and German politics of his time. 
There are some pleasant sketches, brief 
and cameo-like, of the master of Fried- 
richsruh and _ his favorite dog Sul- 
tan, which remind one of Motley’s remin- 
iscences, and some stories of Bismarck’s 
sense of humor. Among the references to 
individuals of note mention is made of 
Caprivi, and it is clear that Bismarck but 
slowly and late came. to appreciate the 
possibilities in that man. Perhaps the most 
interesting general reading is the narra- 
tive of the attempts, in 1878, to assassinate 
the German Emperor, and the reactionary 
effect that the affair had on the Chancellor. 
From that time, Bismarck sought to put his 
iron heel on the threatening Socialist. 

About one hundred poems comprise the 
little posthumous volume, “Schein und 
Sein,” from the pen of Wilhelm Busch, just 
issued by Lothar Joachim, Munich, and em- 
bellished with a portrait of the poet and an 
autographic reproduction of his manuscript. 

So much of the correspondence between 
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the Humboldts and Goethe has never been 
found that Ludwig Geiger’s collection of 
practically everything in hand up to date, 
together with critical notes (Berlin: Hans 
Bondy), should be well received. There are 
118 letters exchanged between Goethe and 
Wilhelm and Karoline von Humboldt, and 
some twenty-one that passed between the 
poet and Alexander von Humboldt. This 
in itself is quite an addition to the 102 
letters published twenty-one jears after 
Goethe’s death. An interesting -fact re- 
vealed by the correspondence is the infre- 
quency of writing, notwithstanding that 
Goethe once proposed to Wilhelm to send 
a letter once a month; and more astonish- 
ing, perhaps, is the infrequency of their 
personal intercourse, The Humboldts sel- 
dom came to Weimar, and they stayed but 
a short time when they did come. In ad- 
dition to a good index, there are excellent 
reproductions im photogravure of the fa- 
miliar Humboldt monuments at Berlin. 


The educational work of a public library 
is well il!ustrated by the thirty-first annual 
report of Librarian W. E. Foster of the 
Providence Public Library, just issued. Sig- 
nificant is the fact that works in fourteen 
different foreign languages have been is- 
sued during the past year, the demands for 
books especially in Polish and Danish- 
Norwegian having greatly increased. An 
indication of the present trend of thought 
and interest is to be found in the statement 
that the largest additions to the library, 
1,006 in number, have been books on social 
and political science. The next largest sub- 
jects were fiction and general literature. 


The Académie Francaise has awarded the 
Grand Prix Goberr (9,000 francs) to Fortu- 
nat Strowski for his “Histoire du senti- 
mert religieux ep France au dix-septiéme 
siécle.”” M. Nowaillac receives the balance 
of the prize (1,000 francs) for his work on 
“Villeroy.” The Prix Thérouanne (4,000 
francs) is divided among M. Caudrillier, for 
his ‘“‘La Trehison de Pichegru,”’ and six 
others. 

George Meredith died Tuesday morning at 
his home at Box Hill, near London. The 
immediate cause of death was heart failure. 
When he published his brief tribute to 
Swinburne, a few weks ago, few persons 
had any idea that it wou'd be followed so 
quickly by the notice of his own death, 
although :it was:.known that he had been 
in delicate health for some time and had 
already passed his eightieth year. His 
intellect had been so vigorous to the last 
that there was no sign of its approaching 
extinction. Only a few months have passed 
since he published a poem on Milton, which 
bore many of the most familiar charac- 
teristics of his thought and style. Of his 
early life but little is known except that 
he was born in Hampshire, on the 12th of 
February, 1828, and that he passed some of 
his early adult years in France and Ger- 
many. The influence of the literature of 
both countries bore fruit in his own work, 
but his especial genius was racy of the 
British soil. It was his original intention 
to follow the profession of the law, but it 
was not long before he abandoned his legal 
Studies for the pursuit of letters. In 1849 
he published a poem called “‘Chillianwal- 
lah” in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal; and 
in 1851 he came before the public with a 
volume of poems, dedicated to his father- 
in-law, the novelist, Thomas Love Peacock. 





Then for several years he was heard of 
from time to time in various magazines up 
to 1856, when he printed his first prose 
work, “The Shaving of Shagpat, an Ara- 
bian Entertainment.”” This at once at- 
tracted attention by its fantastic imagina- 
tion and the occasional brilliancy of its 
descriptions. It was followed in 1857 by 
“Farina” and other tales, and, in 1859, by 
“The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” which 
was to become one of the most widely 
known of his works. In 1861 “Evan Har- 
rington” appeared, a book of a widely dif- 
ferent character, founded upon the theme, 
“Can a tailor be a gentleman?” A year 
later “Modern Love and Poems of the 
Tnglish Roadside’ came out and won the 
arpreciation of connoisseurs by their inti- 
mate familiarity with country life. After 
this came “Sandra Belloni’ (1864), “Rhoda 
Fleming” (1865), ‘‘Vittoria’’ (1866), “The 
Adventures of Harry Richmond” (1871), and 
“*Beauchamp’s Career” (1875). “‘The Egoist”’ 
appeared in 1879, and set the seal upon 
Meredith’s reputation as a novelist. But 
this brilliant story, abounding both in the 
virtues and defects of the novelist, has also 
proved a bone of contention to the critics. 
Many there are who regard it as one of the 
greatest achievements of modern fiction, 
while others only find it inflated, laborious, 
and dull. “Diana of the Crossways” fol- 
lowed in 1885. His later works are: “Bal- 
lads and Poems of Tragic Life’’ (1887), “‘“A 
Reading of Earth’ (1888), “One of Our 
Conquerors” (1891), “Empty Purse’’ (1892), 
“Jump to Glory Jane’ (1892), “‘Lord Or- 
mont and his Aminta’”’ (1894), “The Amaz- 
ing Marriage’”’ (1895), “The Tale of Chloe,” 
and other stories (1895), ““Comedy and the 
Use of the Comic Spirit’’ (1897), “Selected 
Poems” (1900). As a conversationalist Mr. 
Meredith was supreme, his wide wisdom, 
his native wit, and his quick perception 
helping the aptness of his argument and 
illustration. A writer said of him some 
years ago: 

He is a man of infinite polish of manner, 
and his conversational powers can best be 
described as charmingly garrulous. His 
most delightful hero has no more Chester- 
fieldian manners than has his creator... He 
is tall, slender to fragility, with a delicate 
cameo face and nervous alertness. He 
Seems often to be living in a world of 
which his listener is no part, yet this’ never 
shows itself in any rude, apparent’ oblivion 
of his or her presence, “His yoice’ is ' one 
of singular magnetism. In another man 
it would be an affectation in its drawling 
tones, but it seems to belong to Meredith. 


Charles Betts Galloway, bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, in Mis- 
sissippi, died May 12, at the age of fifty- 
nine. He had filled many offices of trust 
in the church, and at the time of his death 
was president of the board of trustees of 
Millsaps College and of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. He was a voluminous writer. His 
published works include the following ti- 
tles: “Life of Bishop Linus Parker,” “Hand- 
book of Prohibition,” “Open Letters on 
Prohibition” (controversy with Jefferson 
Davis), ““Methodism, a Child of Providence,’ 
“A Circuit of the Globe,” “Modern Mis- 
sions—Their Evidential Value,” and “Chris- 
tianity and the American Commonwealth.” 


From London is reported the death of the 
Rev. William Francis Henry King, best 
known for his dictionary of ‘Classical and 
Foreign Quotatiens.”” Mr. King, at first a 
elergymaa of the Church of England, .was 





converted to Catholicism and published a 
defence of his change in “‘The Church of 
My Baptism.” 

Albert Langen, the well-known German 
publisher and founder of Simplicissimus, 
has died at the age of forty. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


The Struggle for American . Indepen- 
dence. By Sydney George Fisher. 2 
vols. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $4 net. 

A History of the United States and Its 
People. By Elroy McKendree Avery. 
Vol. V. Cleveland: The Burrows Bros. 
Co. $6.25 net. 


Mr. Fisher’s volumes are an elabora- 
tion and continuation of his “True His- 
tory of the American Revolution,” 
though so far reconstructed as to be, to 
all intents and purposes, a new work; 
while Dr. Avery’s volume completes the 
first third of -the great undertaking 
which he has long had in hand. Both 
are substantial additions to the modern 
literature of the Revolution, and al- 
though written in a popular style, every- 
where give evidence of extended first- 
hand use of authorities. The wealth of 
illustrations which has distinguished 
Dr. Avery’s previous volumes is contin- 
ued in the present one, and with a skill 
in selection and perfectness in mechani- 
cal execution that are beyond praise. 

Since both writers devote about the 
same amount of space to the period 
from 1760 to 1776, with which latter 
year Dr. Avery’s narrative breaks off, 
a comparison of method and point of 
view is worth making. Mr. Fisher, as 
readers of his earlier volume might nat- 
urally expect, is sure that we have 
quite misconceived the nature of the 
Revolution, and that the historians, for 
various reasons, have failed to tell the 
whole truth about it. In his opinion, 
the colonies were not contending for 
undisputed constitutional rights of Eng- 
lishmen, nor were they resisting tyran- 
nical interference and oppression. ‘The 
Revolution was not the result of “griev- 
ances,” as that term is commonly under- 
stood, but of a demand on the part of 
the colonies for a political relationship 
which, while giving them all the protec- 
tive benefits of connection with the 
mother-country, would at the same time 
leave them practically independent. 
What Great Britain was aiming at, on 
the other hand, was a thorough reor- 
ganization of its system of colonial ad- 
ministration in the interest of a broad 
imperial policy, with firm control of 
colonial affairs. That policy was enter- 
ed upon, not by ignorant and irresponsi- 
ble officials anxious only to make mo- 
ney out of the colonies, but by enlight- 
ened statesmen who understood, how- 
ever imperfectly they may have applied, 
the correct principles of colonial govern- 
ment. at. 
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The weakness of Mr. Fisher’s work at 
this point is its strident and even harsh 
assertiveness. His position is often 
quite as extreme as that which he com- 
bats. Doubtless the demand of the 
Americans for independence was a logi- 
cal outcome of political ideas long nur- 
tured, and not easily compatible with a 
theory of colonial dependence, yet it 
hardly follows that, in their reiterated 
protestations of loyalty to the mother 
country, they were framing specious 
and ingenious arguments to keep up ap- 
pearances. It seems not to be realized 
by Mr. Fisher that men do not always 
see the end from the beginning, that the 
desire to make things hang together is 
strong wherever there is a developing 
system of law, and that use and wont 
are quite as powerful influences as logic 
in political action. Jt is by no means 
clear, notwithstanding Mr. Fisher’s ve 
hement contention to the contrary, that 
representation and taxation were not, in 
the eighteenth century, conjoined in the 
constitutional law of England, or that 
the consent of the colonies was neces- 
sary to the lawful exercise by Parlia- 
ment of authority over them. The fa- 
mous distinction between internal and 
external taxation, which he thinks never 
had a leg to stand upon, appealed to 
Franklin and Otis and to the first Con- 
tinental Congress; while the English 
attempts at conciliation did not appear 
wholly unacceptable until after the dec- 
laration of independence. 

Dr. Avery traverses the same ground, 
but his conclusions, though in the main 
the same as those of Mr. Fisher, are stat. 
ed with noticeable moderation and re 
straint. His account of the constitution- 
al dispute is concise and carefully phras- 
ed; for the most part, he sticks close 
to his documents, lets events speak for 
themselves, and avoids exhibiting mo- 
tives and influences in a more striking 
light than they appear to have enjoyed 
at the time. Unfolding the same scheme 
of imperial development that engages 
Mr. Fisher, he can at the same time do 
justice to Bernard and Otis, Samuel 
Adams and Hutchinson, patriots and 
loyalists. From the purely literary point 
of view, this latest volume is his best; 
the style has greater evenness and dig- 
nity, and less of trivial digression and 
straining for popular effect, than in any 
of his earlier work. 

To Dr. Avery must be awarded also 
the credit, no mean one in an historian, 
of greater carefulness, accuracy, and im- 
partiality of statement; for Mr. Fisher, 
in spite of his extended citation of au- 
thorities, sometimes slips and sometimes 
appears to use only the facts that sus- 
tain his contention. Thus, the state- 
ments of Franklin and Washington, in 
1774, to the effect that there was at that 
time no general desire for independence, 
are evidently regarded by Mr. Fisher as 
quite equivocal (Vol. I, pp. 208, 209). 
Otis’s pamphlet, “The Rights of the Brit- 





ish Colonies Asserted and Proved,” 
which Dr. Avery (p. 49) thinks was in- 
tended “not to bring about a revolu- 
tion, but to avert one,” Mr. Fisher elects 
not to discuss. Of the Hutchinson let- 
ters he gives a ten-line summary, to- 
gether with the single sentence: “There 
must be an abridgment of what are call- 
ed English liberties” (Vol. I, p. 158); 
whereas Dr. Avery gives a fuller ab- 
stract and two connected passages. 

Of the remaining topics covered by 
both writers, Mr. Fisher gives extended 
space to the loyalists, rightly holding 
the treatment of them by the patriot 
party as second in importance only to 
the prosecution of the war itself; and 
his account of the details of military 
life is both minute and _ valuable. 
Speaking generally, Dr. Avery, once the 
breach with Great Britain has opened, 
emphasizes the constitutional and po 
litical aspects of the struggle, while Mr. 
Fisher weaves into his narrative a 
greater wealth of picturesque incident. 
For the rest, Mr. Fisher’s two volumes 
give a straightforward account of the 
war, fuller and better proportioned than 
that of Fiske, and entertainingly, if not 
well, written. There is less of novelty 
in the second volume than in the first, 
doubtless because the later period has 
been more carefully studied by others; 
and we merely note a judicious allot- 
ment of space to foreign affairs, the 
work of Congress, the campaigns in the 
South, and the negotiations for peace. 
In describing battles and military ma- 
neeuvres, Mr. Fisher bas some skill, not- 
withstanding that his imagination at 
times threatens to predominate over his 
tacts. The wider relation of the war 
to Europe, India, and Canada also re- 
ceives attention. The two volumes are 
tairly indexed, but for the index to Mr. 
Avery’s pages we must, unfortunately, 
wait until the appearance of the final 
volume. 





CURRENT FICTION. 

The White Sister. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
It was a happy chance, or instinct, 

which led Mr. Crawford to return, in 

what was destined to be his last novel, 
to the field in which he had been most 
successful. Nearly half of the three 
dozen and odd romances which have 
been laid (according to the point of 
view) to his credit or discredit as the 
product of a much smaller number of 
years, deal with romantic episodes of 
modern Roman life. It is on this ground 
that his imagination plays most freely. 
Whether or not these animated figures 
are veritable Romans. born to the pur- 
ple, they are animated, have the breath 
of life. Many of us followed the devel- 
opment of the Saracinesca series, num- 
ber by number, with an interest almost 
breathless. “Sant’ [lario,” “Don Or- 
sino,” “Casa Braccio,” are still names to 





conjure with; and it is with an unde 
niable thrill of pleasure that we come 
upon a venerable member of that sto- 
ried house playing an important part in 
“The White Sister.” This is a son of 
Sant’ Ilario, Monsignor Saracinesca— 
the young priest Ippolito of Corleone. 

The most striking merit of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s work was its directness. His 
style is simple to ingenuousness, even 
childishly direct and explicit. He is 
“the story-teller in the bazaar,” de- 
termined, as his eye rests with kind- 
ly humor upon his motley audience, that 
every man jack of them shall know what 
he is driving at. By choice, he uses 
monosyllables, and one sentence runs 
into another with the fluidity of good 
talk. If he digresses now and then, he 
apologizes for the liberty like a gentle- 
man, explaining the connection between 
the given comment and the story prop- 
er. To get ahead with the story, to 
make it intelligible, are his chief aims. 
He knows what happened: it is his busi- 
ness to tell it. He knows what hapren- 
ed!—that is the mark of the natural 
story-teller. It must Lave been a sur- 
prise to many of us to learn recently 
that Crawford, during years of hard 
journalistic service, believed that he had 
no natural power of invention. When 
he did begin to write novels, it was with 
a rush of energy, a direct vis'on of the 
events he wished to record, and an eager 
flow of speech about them, that gave the 
effect, at least, of improvisation. This 
seemed to him the right way, and he 
does not hesitate to express his impa- 
tience of other ways. The “white sis- 
ter” is a Roman girl who becomes a nun 
after her lover is reported dead. Says 
Mr. Crawford: 

An accomplished psychologist would eas- 
ily fill a volume with the history of An- 
gela’s soul from the day on which she 
learned the bad news till the morning 
when she made her confession and took the 
final vows of her order in the little convent 
church. But one great objection to psy- 
chological analysis in novels seems to be 
that the writer never gets beyond analyzing 
what he believes that he himself would 
have felt if placed in the “situation” he 
has invented for his hero or heroine. Thus 
analyzed, Angela Chiaromonte would not 
have known herself, any more than those 
who knew her best would have recognized 
her. I shall not try to “factorize” the re- 
sult represented by her state of mind from 
time to time; still less shall I employ a 
mathematical process to prove that the 
ratio of dz to dy is twice 2, the change in 
Angela at any moment of her moral 
growth. What has happened must be logi- 
cal, just because it has happened; if we 
do not understand the logic, that may or 
may not be the worse for us, but the facts 
remain. 

It must be admitted that the less 
said about the logic of the events in 
the present narrative, the better. An- 
gela becomes Sister Giovanna, a nursing 
nun, dedicating her life quite as much 
to the memory of her lover as to the 
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service of God. He returns to life, and 
demands that she break her vows and 
marry him. She refuses, he kidnaps 
her, and tries threats as well as argu- 
ments to bring her to his purpose; but 
(although she is tempted) in vain. He 
finally restores her unharmed to the 
convent, and she determines to join cer- 
tain of the sisters who have volunteered 
(practically suicide) for service in a 
leper settlement far from Rome. The 
mother superior of the order turns out 
to be her flesh and blood mother, and is 
heartbroken at the thought of her sac- 
rifice. Still, she cannot advise a breach 
of the sacred vows. But at this moment 
the lover gets blown up, and refuses to 
have his life saved by the only possible 
means, unless the nun consents to peti- 
tion for a release from the veil. This 
brings about an apparently final dead- 
lock, which is, however, rather summar- 
ily and unexpectedly broken by Mon- 
signor Saracinesca, who says that “there 
is a limit beyond which fidelity to an 
obligation may bring ruin and even 
death on some one whom the promises 
did not at first concern.” He has (to 
put it vulgarly) a pull with the Car- 
dinal Vicar, and can easily arrange the 
matter: and so it is arranged. 

The finale is disconcerting. After a 
considerable struggle, the reader has 
just made up his mind that, the heroine 
being really a good deal of a saint, and 
the hero more or less of a cad, it is just 
as well that decency and order should 
not be annihilated to make two such lov- 
ers happy. Monsignor does not consent 
that the bonds of the church should be 
broken in the name of humanity and 
common sense, yet he permits the 
church to be bullied by what is vir- 
tually a threat of suicide. And yet one 
has somehow the sense that this is what 
actually happened, and that it was, on 
the whole, the most human and com- 
fortable way out of a bad matter. In 
some such mood we have been in the 
habit of looking up from our periodical 
Crawford novel. We can but regret the 
stilling of a voice so manly, so simple, 
so debonnaire. 


Katrine. By Elinor Macartney Lane. 

New York: Harper & Bros. 

This posthumous book, graceful and 
charming as it is, will hardly add per- 
ceptibly to Mrs. Lane’s literary reputa- 
tion, which must henceforth rest upon 
“Nancy Stair,” as it has done since the 
publication of that skilful bit of pseudo- 
history. The story, situations, and per- 
sons of “Katrine” are all well-worn. She 
is the beautiful and gifted daughter of 
a well-born Irishman afflicted with more 
or less intermittent alcoholism; and she 
loves and is loved by Francis Ravenel, 
a young Southerner, whose pride of race 
forbids him the thought of marriage 
with her. When he warns her of this, 
Katrine’s love and pride are both out- 





raged, and she goes abroad, after the 
death of her father, to forget Frank, and 
study singing with the great teacher 
Josef. We have also the familiar spec- 
tacle of another suitor, twice as worthy 
as Frank of the girl’s heart, but utter- 
ly unable to obtain it. Of course, Ka- 
trine’s ultimate capitulation at her lov- 
er’s sick-bed has been a foregone con- 
clusion since their first parting. We 
must repeat, that if Mrs Lane’s name 
is to live among the modern story-writ- 
ers, it must be for the sake of Nancy 
Stair, not for that of Katrine Dulany. 


The Hands of Compulsion. By Amelia 
E. Barr. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 

The persistent love of a lass of the 
Isle of Arran for a handsome, unsound- 
hearted lad, with her bitterly achieved 
cure, forms the nucleus of this story. But 
its best entertainment and workman- 
ship lie in the surrounding circumstance 
of earth, air, sky, sea, and Scotch hu- 
manity. Annie’s love is provokingly 
tenacious. The man she loves is exas- 
peratingly inferior and motivelessly 
mean. But Annie’s walk and talk, and 
Annie’s father, with his Scotch austeri- 
ties and mortal vanities, and Aunt 
Sarah’s very human eccentricities and 
searching phrases are full of savor, 
breathing northern airs. There are oth- 
er oddly fashioned characters, too, who 
weave in and out, more or less loosely, 
producing the effect of a fabric spun 
out by the yard rather than made into 
a garment of any particular shape. But 
it is a book of wholesome reading, 
breezy out-of-doors, and cosey within. 








A Canyon Voyage. By Frederick S. 
Dellenbaugb. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

Sunset Playgrounds. By F. G. Afilalo. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.25 net. 

Next to the voyage of Columbus 
across the unknown seas, perhaps the 
most amazing feat of daring on record 
was Major Powell’s first expedition 
down the Colorado River, in 1869; a 
journey on frail boats through a thou- 
sand miles of cafions created by a tur- 
bulent, foaming stream which, for long 
stretches, had carved its way more 
than a mile below the level of the sur- 
rounding land and was reported to dis- 
appear underground at some places. A 
graphic account of this thrilling ride 
was written by Powell and published by 
the government; but unforeseen ob- 
stacles had prevented the acquisition 
of the scientific data desired. To se- 
cure these in the light of the former 
experiences, Major Powell undertook a 
second expedition, better equipped, in 
1871. Of this exploring party, Mr. Del- 
lenbaugh became a member, “by great 
good luck,” as he puts it. scores of 





men being turned away disappointed; 
and, in the present volume, which is 
none the less valuable for being so be- 
lated, the author gives a vivid account 
of the experiences and hair-breadth es- 
capes on this second voyage. A synop- 
sis of the trip was printed in his “Ro- 
mance of the Colorado River,” but the 
complete story is now told for the 
first time. Major Powell himself ex- 
horted him, several years ago, to write 
this fuller account, and in complying 
with this request, the author had the 
privilege of using, not only his own 
notes, but the diaries of several other 
members of the party. 

It was decidedly werth writing, this 
detailed record; a more absoroing, and 
at times stirring, story of adventure has 
not seen the light in a long time, and 
the author’s unadorned, yet vivid, style 
enables the reader to share ali the 
emotions of the explorers. When they 
started, at Green River City, Wyoming, 
not a single settler lived on or near 
the river for a distance of more than 
a thousand miles. The whole region was 
a howling wilderness, peopled here and 
there by a band of Indians, whose in- 
tentions might or might not be friendly. 
The cliffs that walled in the river were 
unscalable almost the entire way; and 
what made the situation particularly 
hazardous—even more so than the voy- 
age of Columbus—was that once the 
trip was begun, there was no possibil- 
ity of returning. For that the river was 
too swift, the rapids too frequent. There 
were days when, after Herculean la- 
bors in lifting boats, climbing over 
gigantic boulders, tugging, pulling, 
shoving every minute, only a mile or 
two of progress was made. There were 
places where a successful run of the 
rapids would take two minutes, while a 
“let-down” would occupy 48 many 
hours. But was the run safe to risk? 
That question confronted them almost 
constantly, and the decision usually had 
to be instantaneous. The major was al- 
ways on the outlook, but because of in- 
cessant changes in the bed of the 
stream, his memory of the first trip 
was not of much service. Once the 
major exclaimed “By God, boys, we are 
gone,” but they pulled through. An- 
other time, they were all spilled in the 
foaming water, and what happened 
then, it takes the author several pages 
to tell. 

These men had big appetites, with 
little to eat; they slept on sandbanks, 
glad if they could find a few willow 
twigs to put under their backs; they 
had adventures with Indians, Mormons 
rattlers, scorpions, wolves; they hunt- 
ed deer and mountain sheep; they heard 
wonderful echoes and uncanny noises; 
they came across relics of cave dwellers 
and the wreckage of luckless boatmen; 
they saw cafion cliffs simulating every 
known style of architecture; and they 
took a large number of photographs, 
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many of which are reproduced in Mr. 
Dellenbaugh’s volume, and make the 
reader eager to take the next Santa Fé 
train for Williams, Arizona. 

The Grand Cafion was the one big 
thing the author of “Sunset Play- 
grounds” missed, and afterwards every- 
body told him, “Why, you haven’t seen 
America!” He did, however, see south- 
ern California, the Yosemite, Tahoe 
(“the loveliest lake I ever dropped a 
line in”), San Francisco rising from the 
ruins, Portland, Seattle, and all the in- 
teresting things Canadian between Van- 
couver and Montreal. He is an English- 
man who travelled seven thousand miles 
to catch a tuna, and never got sight of 
one; yet he is anything but sorry he 
made the trip. He tells his countrymen, 
as one who has had wide experience, 
that for all game fishes except salmon 
“America is without a rival”; and he 
tells those Britons who have only a 
month’s holiday that, though half of 
their vacation may go in the round trip, 
they will get more fish in the remain- 
ing half than in the whole month at 
home, while the cost is about the same 
as the rental of first-class water in Scot- 
land. Canada offers the largest oppor- 
tunities, but the fisherman’s paradise is 
Catalina Island, thirty miles off the 
coast of California. Here Mr. Aflalo haa 
the time of his life, enjoying “the finest 
sea-fishing in the world.” 





The Ancient Greek Historians. By J. 
B. Bury. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.25. 

Professor Bury’s Harvard lectures on 
the Greek historians are well suited to 
their purpose by their lucid and read- 
able style. But, in substance, they are 
rather the running commentary of a 
professional and up-to-date historian 
than illuminating literary appreciations 
of the great writers with whom they 
deal. He is chiefly interested in points 
of his own overlooked by the Germans, 
or in the newest geistreiche combina- 
tion of Wilamowitz, or the latest papy- 
rus find. But we do not wish to cen- 
sure the author for not doing some- 
thing that he has not chosen to do. We 
merely note, in passing, the tendency 
to transfer the idea of progress from 
the physical to the historical sciences, 
and the consequent failure to distin- 
guish with sufficient sharpness between 
the fashions and conjectures of the tem- 
porary leaders of scholarship, and the 
abiding body of tradition. This said, 
it remains only to enumerate the chief 
topics and suggestions of Professor 
Bury’s interesting volume. 

The critical and rationalistic spirit of 
Ion‘a evolved history out of the genea- 
logical, local, and geographical epic. 
The “father of history” was Hecatzeus 
of Miletus, who, “we may pretty con- 
fidently assume,” was the source of 
Herodotus to an extent that Herodotus 





himself does not recognize—but Pro- 
fessor Sayce does. The last three books 
of Herodotus were composed first, as 
R. W. Macan has made clear, probably 
in the years 456-445, before the travels 
in Egypt and Babylonia. The account 
of the Persian wars was, “we may con- 
jecture,” an answer to the challenge 
of the Ionian Aéyos of Dionysius of Mile- 
tus, in which the Ionians were shown 
in a more favorable light and Athens 
played a less brilliant rédle. Other- 
wise what chiefly interests Mr. Bury 
in Herodotus is his critical spirit 
—the precise limits of his skepticism. 
Incidentally the Greek idea of the jeal- 
ousy of the gods is banished from its 
last refuge. The ordinary Greek attrib- 
uted to his gods not only Nemesis to 
wards the prosperity of the wicked but 
jealousy of all human eminence. Plato, 
followed by Aristotle, protested that 
“envy has no place in the guise divine.” 
But what of the fifth century writers? 
It has for some time been the fashion 
to argue that A®schylus outgrew the 
idea on which the Prometheus is based, 
and that the chorus of the Agamemnon 
repudiates it. The late Prof. James 
Adam, in his “Religious Teachers of 
Greece,” tries to show that Pindar had 
outgrown it, and now comes Mr. Bury 
and tells us that “the catastrophe which 
befalls the Persian expedition is not con- 
ceived as the work of jealous gods, an- 
noyed by the conspicuous wealth or suc- 
cess of mere mortals.” 

Ample justice is done to Thucydides 
as the founder of political and critical 
history, and the first practitioner of 
the archzological method. No part of 
the history was published until after 
the year 404 p.c. When the preface to 
the fifth book was written, the signifi- 
eance of the entire war was first re- 
vealed to the author, and he decided to 
combine in the artistic unity of the 
whole his separate studies of the ten 
years’ war, and the Sicilian expedition. 
An entire chapter is devoted to the 
speeches with the strange omission in 
both text and bibliography of all ref- 
erence to Jebb’s masterly essay. The 
chief new suggestion, if it is one, is 
that the contorted style, which is not 
found even in all the speeches, is a 
hint to the reader that Thucydides is 
setting forth his own reflections with 
all the art which he had learned in 
the school of Gorgias or Antiphon. The 
application of this criterion vields the 
conclusion that the “Epitaphios” is not 
even in substance the utterance of Per- 
icles, but embodies Thucydides’s own 
psychological study of the Periclean 
régime and its lofty but impracticable 
ideal. Even if we concede this, it is 
surely fanciful to see an oblique sneer 
at Periclean idealism in the words at- 
tributed to Cleon in the Mytilene 
speech long after Pericles’s death: (¢nrei 
GAAo te ws Eros cimeiv 5 dv ols GOuer, Which Mr. 





Bury thinks are the exact Greek equiy- 
alent of “he is an idealist.” 

A brief chapter on Roman historiog- 
raphy and some observations on the 
philosophy and uses of history conclude 
a volume whose value for all students of 
the Greek historians is in no wise affect- 
ed by these minor criticisms which we 
have thought more profitable than the 
indiscriminate praise usually awarded 
to writers of Professor Bury’s eminence, 





The Precinct of Religion in the Culture 
of Humanity. By C. G. Shaw. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2 net. 
Professor Shaw’s object is to prove 

that religion is independent of science 

and philosophy. In this position he 
falls in with one direction of cur- 
rent thought as represented by Edward 

Caird and other writers. Religion, he 

holds, is religious consciousness, it is 

the self-affirmation of the soul, it turns 
in despair from the imperfections and 
contradictions of the world to seek sat- 
isfaction and peace in a divine order 
that offers an adequate aim for life, and 
in a divine person who gives reality to 
the world; “what genuine religious 
thinking demands is a universal realm 
in which the supremacy of God and 
the destiny of man may live in eternal 
communion” (p. 218). This is merely an 
elaboration of the definition of religion 

—religion is faith in an omnipotent 

righteous ruler of the world. Professor 

Shaw, however, goes a step farther, and 

ascribes to religion the power of creat- 

ing ideas. “The testimony of philoso- 
phy,” he says’ (p. 56), “seems to be that 
it is from religion and from religion 
alone that we have obtained just these 
three all-important ideas of a personal 
soul, the unity of the world, and the 
absoluteness of the world-soul,”’ and he 
adds: “It is from religion that our 
philosophy has received its idea of the 
soul.” He should rather say that it 
is religion that gives these ideas their 
noblest form. It is in such statements 
as those just quoted that the logical 
defect of the work lies. While its spirit 
is admirable, its learning competent, 
and its philosophical, social, and his- 
torical criticism suggestive, it does not 
clearly distinguish between creation and 
adoption—it represents religion as orig- 
inating what it only accepts and de- 
fines. The soul has always been known 
to man through his ordinary expe- 
rience—religion invests it with dignity 
by making it the friend of the Deity. 
‘the unity of the world is a philosophi- 
cal dogma—religion makes it instinct 
with spiritual life. Belief in the abso- 
luteness of the world-soul might exist 
without religion, but religion tinges it 
with emotion and makes it a practical 
element of life. Religion is not the only 
form of thought that is dissatisfied with 
the world—ethics seeks to improve hu- 
man conduct, Socialism looks to an 
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economic reconstruction of society. Re- 
ngion differs from these not in seek- 
ing something better than now exists, 
put in the source to which it looks for 
betterment. Possibly Protessor Shaw 
has these points in mind, but he does 
not make them clear. His interesting 
work would gain in effectiveness by em- 
phasizing the fact that religion is an 
attitude of mind, and that its doctrinal 
content—the soul, the world, God—comes 
by the ordinary processes of mind. 





Behind the Veil in Persia and Turkish 
Arabia: An Account of an Englishwo- 
man’s Eight Years’ Residence amongst 
the Women of the East. By M. E. 
Hume-Griffith, with Narratives of Ex- 
periences in both countries by A. 
Hume-Griffith, M.D. With 37 illustra- 
tions and a map. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $3.50 net. 

Like Dr. Wishard’s recently published 
“Twenty Years in Persia,” this work is 
the record of a physician’s intimate per- 
sonal experience among Persians of all 
classes. The story is not a new one, 
nor a very important one, but it has the 
vital interest which belongs to all faith- 
ful transcriptions of human life. It is. 
moreover, a sad story, as that of the 
physician is likely to be. This should 
be remembered by the reader; for what 
the physician sees behind the veil, while 
true, is not the whole story. Many of 
the incidents related would seem in- 
credible to the stranger to Eastern man- 
ners and customs were they not the 
narrative of an eye witness. The pitiful 
hardships of child labor in the carpet- 
weaving districts, the barbarous prac- 
tices of Persian medicine and surgery, 
the cruel punishments of Persian justice, 
the rapacity and extortion of the mul- 
lahs, the degraded lot of woman, whose 
birth is regretted, whose death is un- 
mourned, and whose life is a literal 
slavery to the pleasures and necessities 
of an absolute master—all these are 
facts, and they, rather than the brighter 
aspects of life in the East, which are 
quite as real, form the burden of the 
narrative. In this respect Mrs. Hume- 
Griffith’s book, for her share in the au- 
thorship is the larger, compares unfa- 
vorably with that of Dr. Wishard, who, 
perhaps because of his longer residence, 
sees the good and hopeful which exists 
in the Eastern character. 

There is no pretension to literary 
quality or learning, the chapters suc- 
ceeding each other like a series of let- 
ters written to friends at home. But 
they afford interesting pictures which 
contribute to the general understaading 
of social conditions in a portion of the 
East as yet scarcely touched by West- 
ern influences. The illustrations are 
more than usually striking, being evi- 
dently drawn from other sources than 
the common stock from which the trav- 
eller ordinarily obtaing Ais supply. 





Science. 


A Naturalist in Tasmania. By Geoffrey 
Smith. New York: Henry Frowde. 
$2.50. 

This book is the result of an expedi- 
tion which was undertaken especially to 
study the fresh-water life of Tasmania, 
and for which a grant was made by the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The first chapter in- 
troduces the reader to the early explor- 
ers, Dutch, French, and English, of the 
island at the extreme south of Australia. 
The account of the Tasmanian aborigines 
is particularly interesting, because, from 
their low state of culture, they have 
been regarded as extant survivals of 
paleolithic man. The other implements 
which they used, besides wooden spears 
and clubs, were roughly chipped stone 
scrapers, true paleoliths, without any 
attempt at grinding or polishing of 
edges. They knew how to make fire by 
twisting a pointed stick upon dry tin- 
der in a hollowed-out piece of wood. 
They had the custom of our Amer- 
ican aboriginal Ind‘ans of burning the 
forests to clear out the underbrush and 
to form grassy clearings or meads; and 
they knew how to entice to feed there- 
in the kangaroos and other game. They 
ate shell fish and cray fish, the eggs and 
flesh of the mutton-bird, or sooty petrel 
(procellaria); the roots and shoots of 
ferns, seaweeds, and fungi. They had 
also so far acquired that especially 
Southron-American taste which Presi- 
dent Taft has lately popularized, that 
they ate opossums (“’possum”) and 
other native marsupials. Little is known 
of their religious opinions, though they 
seem to have believed in evil spirits, 
whether they did in a supreme Being or 
no; and they probably believed in a fu- 
ture state. The Quaker missionaries, 
Backhouse and Walker, when visiting a 
remnant of the tribes, saw an old wo- 
man placing together sundry flat stones 
marked variously with black and red 
lines. These, she explained, were her 
country people absent from her. Un- 
willing to refer to them as dead, she 
spoke of them as “plenty far away.” 
Thirty years ago this interesting and 
unfortunate race became extinct. It 
was the old story of the effect on primi- 
tive tribes of close contact with the Eu- 
ropean. Imported diseases, vices, race 
hostility, and pernicious liquors wrought 
degeneration, and finally death. The 
last of the pure-blooded Tasmanians, 
named Truganini, died in 1876. Her 
mother was murdered by sailors, her 
sister was carried off by sealers, she 
herself was originally kidnapped, and 
her lover murdered by two sawyers in 
the government employ. And her com- 
plete skeleton is now preserved in the 
museum at Hobart. 

Following these introductory accounts, 
the author takes up the story of the 





fauna and flora of the island. These he 
describes with considerable fulness, and 
in a thoroughly scientific, though pop 
ular, manner. In other words, he does 
not burden his narrative with technical 
terms and details of interest to special- 
ists alone, but gives the results of his 
observations of trees and shrubs, birds 
anc wild beasts. fistes, reptiles, and 
crustaceans, mountains, lakes, rivers, 
and natural scenery, in a style so plain 
and graphic that the intelligent lay 
reader follows him with great pleasure, 
as well as advantage, and the trained 
naturalist with equal satisfaction and 
enjoyment. The book is richly illus- 
trated by numerous drawings and photo- 
#ravures; and an excellent map of the 
‘sland presents its geological features 
and physiography. One rises from the 
reading of this admirable book feeling 
that the author has kept faith with one, 
and has given a good view of Tasmania 
end its natural characteristics. 


A School of Forestry has been opened 
at Oxford, England, in the new Forestry 
building erected by St. John’s College, at 
a cost of over $50,000, for the use of the 
university. The event marks an advance in 
the development of studies in*rural econ- 
omy which will be of great practical bene- 
fit both in England and India. Rider Hag- 
gard was one of the speakers at the dinner 
given in connection with the opening exer- 
cises. 

H. W. Wright's “Birds of the Boston 
Public Garden” (Houghton Mifflin Co.) is 
clear evidence of the ever-widening in- 
terest in birds. Not many years ago pub- 
lishers brought out only general works on 
natural history. Then came the day of an- 
imal and bird books, and now we have em- 
bodied in a well-made volume the notes of 
eight seasons, relating only to the migra- 
tory birds observed in a twenty-four-acre 
oasis, situated deep within the desert of a 
city’s streets. Naturally, one must be a 
Bostonian to get full measure of value 
from these records, but the perseverance 
and enthusiasm of the author cannot fail 
to inspire bird-lovers in other cities and 
places. In the first part of the book Mr. 
Wright gives a concise description of the 
Public Garden, and outlines his results. 
His record day for number of birds during 
the eight years was May 12, 1908, when 137 
individuals of 28 species were observed. 
Three-quarters of the book is devoted to 
a list, well annotated, of 116 species of 
American birds, two introduced species, 
and two probablv escaped from captivity, 
all of which were observed within the Bos- 
ton Public Garden. It constitutes a re- 
markable record of thorough observation 
in a very limited area. 








Drama and Musie. 


Three new volumes bring the issues of 
the Tudor Facsimile Texts to an imposing 
number. One of the new volumes is UI- 
pian Fulwell’s “Like Will to Like,” re- 
printed from a copy of the edition of 1587 
in the British Museum. The only other 
copy of this edition known to exist ia one 
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that turned up in the Mostyn sale at Sothe- 
by’s in 1908, The British Museum copy is 
rather badly smeared, and the reproduction 
brings out this fault, as it does all others. 
J. A. Herbert of the Manuscript Department 
of the British Museum, who is comparing 
all these reprints with great care, says that 
the stained pages are even a little worse 
here than in the original. Another volume 
contains the “Nice Wanton’ from a copy 
of the earliest known edition (in the Brit- 
ish Museum) of 1560. The interlude has 
already been issued in this series, reprinted 
from the edition of c. 1565. The two re- 
prints thus offer an interesting field of 
comparison. Amon other things, the cop 
of 1565, by the excellence of its text, proves 
the wisdom of the British Museum author!- 
ties in purchasing the rare books of the 
“Irish find” of 1906. Mr. Herbert reports the 
present reproduction as ‘generally excel- 
lent,” and the good results of using a hard- 
er, smoother paper for these reprints will 
be seen by comparing this volume with the 
earlier facsimile of the same interlude 
which was sent to subscribers in 1907. 
The third volume now issued contains 
“Youth” in two forms: one from the Lam- 
beth Palace fragment, of a date not earlier 
than 1528, and the other from the Waley 
edition of c. 1557. These two, with the re- 
print of the Copland edition already issued 
in the series, comprise all the known im- 
pressions of this curious and interesting 
interlude. Here again opportunity is af- 
forded of making an instructive compari- 
son of texts, These volumes, like all the 
earlier issues, are edited by John S. Farm- 
er, and published by T. C. & E. C. Jack of 
London. 


The celebration at Rome of the eightieth 
birthday of Tommaso Salvini, deferred from 
New Year’s in consequence of the earth- 
quake, began on the evening of April 29 
with a special performance in the Argen- 
tina of Sebatino Lopez’s “Buona Figluola,”’ 
followed by a recital of Dante’s ‘Death 
of Count Ugolino,” by the actor’s son, Gus- 
tavo Salvini, and the presentation of com- 
memorative wreaths and parchments by 
his fellow actors. At the Campdoglio, the 
following day, Mayor Nathan, in behalf of 
the city, presented a medal recording Sal- 
vini’s share in the defence of the Roman 
republic of 1849, and the King conferred 
on him the order of the Crown of Italy. 
A gold medal struck in his honor by Queen 
Margherita and gifts from Trieste and the 
chief cities of Italy were announced. In 
this connection mention should be made 
of two recent pu!:lications, “Vita aneddot- 
ica di Tommaso Salvini,” by Jarro (Giulio 
Piccini), and “Tragedia e Scena dialettale,” 
by Antonio Russo Ajello, a study of Sal- 
vini’s art and its influence on the contem- 
porary Italian stage. 


H. B. Irving has been talking to the Pen 
and Palette Club in London on the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre scheme. In the 
course of his remarks he said that any 
scheme for a national theatre which did not 
fall into practical hands was foredoomed 
to failure. The plan, as put forward, was, 
he said, full of elaborate proposals. For 
instance, the governing body of the the- 
atre was to be a council and standing com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the 
universities, the Royal Academy, the Coun- 
ty Council, various municipalities, the high 
commissioner of the colonies, and a few 





others. What could such a body have to 
do with the control of a national theatre? 
Why should the theatre, as though it were 
a dangerous lunatic, be considered jncap- 
able of looking after its own affairs? No 
one could wish more keenly than he did 
that they might have one day a great na- 
tional theatre, but let them see that the 
theatre did not become a prey of faddists 
and amateurs. 

Beerbohm Tree will produce in London 
the Beethoven play, of M. Fauchois, which 
was so well received at the Paris Odéon. 
Louis N. Parker will make the English ver- 
sion for him. Beethoven is shown in his 
later years, the climax of the second act 
being reached at the moment when he sud- 
denly becomes stone deaf. The third and 
last act ends with his death, an event im- 
mediately preceded by a vision, in which 
the dying composer is surrounded by living 
realizations of his “nine symphonies.” 
“Beethoven” was praised highly by the 
Parisian critics, and is said to be one of the 
pieces selected for representation by the 
New Theatre in this city. 


Bayreuth is to retain its monopoly of 
“Parsifal,”” the association of German op- 
eratic managers having agreed unanimously 
not to stage this work as long as the Bay- 
reuth festivals continue. 


The Finnish Senate, which has power to 
award each year prizes varying from $300 
to $1,200 to authors and artists, has this 
year voted an annual life pension of $1,000 
to Finland’s foremost composer, Jean Sibe- 
lius. 


The extraordinary difference between op- 
eratic conditions in Milan and New York 
is illustrated by the fact that during the 
past season the two operas most frequent- 
ly sung were Spontini’s “La Vestale,” 
which had sixteen performances, and Gior- 
dano’s ‘“‘Andrea Chenier,” which had twelve. 
Giordano’s opera failed to please New 
Yorkers, and if Spontini’s old-fashioned 
opera were revived here, it would probably 
have a run of one consecutive night. 
Strauss’s “Elektra” was sung only six 
times. 


Since no novice finds it more difficult to 
get a hearing than the young composer 
of orchestral music, the national competi- 
tion for a new orchestral suite or a sym- 
phonic poem, just announced by the Roman 
Society of Authors, contains the commenda- 
ble provision that the successful composi- 
tion shall be performed during the season 
of 1909-10 at one of the symphony concerts 
given in the Anfiteatro Corea. As these 
concerts are supported jointly by the Royal 
Academy of Saint Cecelia and the city of 
Rome, it is fitting that the responsibility 
of these bodies for the advancement of 
Italian music should be recognized in this 
way, as well as by the formation of com- 
petent interpreters—a service they have 
shown their intention of performing by 
appointing as director for a single concert 
each season one of the youngest of Italian 
musicians, Vittorio Gui. 

Prof. Julius Hey, the well-known Ger- 
man music-teacher, has died at Munich in 
his seventy-seventh year. He had assisted 
Wagner in bringing out “Tristan und 
Isolde,” the first time in Munich, and had 
instructed a number of the best Wagnerian 
singers. 





Art. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Lonpon, May 1. 


Innovation of any kind comes as a 
surprise at the Royal Academy. The 
fact that two hundred fewer pictures 
have been hung this year, and that, in 
consequence, a narrow strip of wall 
space is left bare below the ceiling, 
would seem almost a reform, if the re- 
duction in quantity meant a correspond- 
ing improvement in quality. But though 
the little bare strip of wall space is 
much to be thankful for, the standard, 
as far as the pictures are concerned, re- 
mains the same, and the hanging below 
the strip as unintelligent. It is really 
extraordinary how faithful the Acad- 
emy is to its own level of dulness. 

The truth is that, for art as for lit- 
erature, the present moment is one of 
commonplace, and it is inevitable that 
this, should be felt above all in an in- 
stitution as vowed to commonplace as 
the Academy. The exhibition at Bur- 
lington House has never been of artis- 
tic importance during the twenty-five 
years I have been going to it regularly 
every summer, but it is now, if any- 
thing, more unimportant than _ ever. 
That the older Academicians, men like 
Poynter, Tadema, Dicksee, Fildes, Her- 
komer, should continue to turn out 
very much the same pieces of Academic 
correctness and archeology and senti- 
ment and prettiness and commonness, is 
only natural. But I find that even some 
of the younger members, whose work, 
in its freshness, was once a pleasant 
contrast to the prevailing monotony, 
have fallen into the Academic fashion 
of repeating themselves until they, too, 
are in danger of preferring formula to 
Nature. There was a time when Mr. 
Clausen’s pictures attracted attention, 
though they might not be masterpieces, 
by his unmistakable effort to work out 
some problem of light or atmosphere. 
But his problems are becoming stereo- 
typed. For the Diploma picture which 
the newly elected Academician must 
present to the Academy, and which he 
is now showing, he has painted the “In- 
terior of an Old Barn,” as he has more 
than once before and under much the 
same conditions. In another painting 
he has placed an “Old Reaper” in the 
landscape and under the sky he hag of 
late years made so familiar; and it is 
only the master like Corot or Millet 
who can go on repeating the same sub- 
ject and the same treatment without 
growing stale. In a third, “Late Moon- 
rise” has given him a new theme, but 
it seems to have bewildered him, as if 
he had no longer the eye for new prob- 
lems, and the landscape is filled with a 
light that never shone except on his 
small canvas. Mr. Edward Stott, an- 
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other exhibitor who for long claimed 
and repaid attention, is apparently con- 
scious of the danger of repetition, but 
strives to escape it, not by closer and 
more intimate study of Nature, but by 
anecdote, which is much more in favor 
with the Academy’s public. At first, he 
endeavored to put down simply what 
he saw—Nature in her tranquil moods, 
a quiet stretch of fields or heath, a low 
range of hills, a country lane, the peo- 
ple who belonged there as they came 
and went on their daily tasks, if they 
happened to give just the necessary 
touch of space or color. He invented 
nothing in the way of subject or detail, 
seeming to know that the beauty was 
in the mystery of dawn or dusk, in the 
harmony of tone or the rhythm of line. 
But now he must arrange the figures 
in the landscapes and give them an ar- 
tificial value, and he brings together a 
woman and her child, a sheep and its 
young, and calls his picture “Two 
Mothers,” that it may please the many 
who revel in sentiment; or else he 
makes the twilight gather upon The 
Flight of the Holy Family through a 
lovely landscape to which they have 
no real relation and where they only 
keep you from seeing how tenderly the 
shadows envelop the hills beyond, how 
quietly the light fades from the eve- 
ning sky. And so it is with many other 
of the younger men, inside and outside 
the Academy, who keep on painting 
again and again practically the same 
picture that has brought them popular 
success or official recognition. 

The Academy may have been a 
warning signal to Mr. Sargent and 
helped him to his decision to paint no 
more portraits, though he, better than 
any painter there, could afford to run 
tne risk of repetition. However, his 
portraits recently have shown the strain 
of years of portrait painting, and cer- 
tainly there is nothing in the two he 
exhibits this summer to make one re- 
gret his decision. In his three-quarters 
length of the Earl of Wemyss, who 
stands, his full face looking straight 
from out the canvas, the figure in the 
black frock coat is so elongated and 
the head, with the white hair and white 
fringe of whiskers and the extreme 
pallor of the complexion, is so over- 
emphasized, that the effect is very close 
upon caricature. It is much more in- 
teresting to turn to his large decora- 
tive design, Israel and the Law, des- 
tined, I believe, for the Boston Public 
Library, where I should like to see it 
before pronouncing any but a very ten- 
tative opinion. At the Academy, it 
hangs in the midst of restless portraits 
and vivid landscapes, whereas it 1s in- 
tended to become a part of a definite 
architectural design, with no paintings 
near except, perhaps, others in the same 
decorative scheme. As it is, in its 
Academic setting, it has dignity and 
grandeur. A great shrouded, seated 





figure fills the centre of the composi- 
tion, the pose vague and confused, but 
impressive; between the knees, in the 
shadow of the massive drapery, a boy 
crouches; and on either side are three 
other figures, each holding a golden 
sword. The masses are well balanced, 
and the figures sculpturesque in feeling. 
The group, rose and gray in color, the 
lines following the line of the lunette 
it fills, is bound together by the long 
flowing curves of a golden scroll, and 
set against a background of flat blue 
with a border of golden Hebrew char- 
acters placed and spaced so as to yield 
their full decorative value. There is no 
other design at the Academy, however 
large or for whatever purpose, that can 
compete with this. It would be sub- 
jected to a more severe comparative 
test at either Salon, where there are 
painters who have had the advantage 
of the same sound technical training, 
and the benefit of commissions as im- 
portant, and who are not afraid of hard 
work. Commissions for mural decora- 
tion are rare in England, and, as a rule, 
the Academy is the last place in which 
such work, when done, is exhibited. 
At the Royal Academy banquet last 
night, Sir Edward Poynter referred 
with satisfaction to the fact that the 
walls of St. Stephen’s Hall at West- 
minster are to be decorated, but few 
British artists of to-day have revealed 
the least fitness for the task. 

Mr. Abbey, probably still busy for 
Harrisburg, has nothing this year, 
though his followers do their best to 
take his place. But, as a rule, the pic- 
tures based upon some incident in his- 
tory or mythology, or inspired by some 
unwonted flight of the painter’s imag- 
ination, smell so strong of the studio 
that they scarcely seem worth criticism. 

The portraits are numerous, but those 
that call for a second glance are few. 
Brutality of paint answers for charac- 
ter in the sitter, discordant detail passes 
for arrangement. The presentation and 
official portraits by Academicians and 
Associates hang in greater numbers 
than usual. The Prime Minister and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
robes of state, Indian princes in gor- 
geous silks and jewels, John Burns 
and the Duke of Northumberland, a 
long succession of men, famous or no- 
torious, stare at you from Academic 
pomposities on the line, but hardly one 
deserves as much as a word in passing. 
J. J. Shannon’s most important can- 
vas is a group of three sisters, Frances, 
Dinah, and Kathleen, daughters of 
Francis Tennant, Esq., which, unfortu- 
nately for himself, invites comparison 
with Mr. Sargent’s group of three sis- 
ters hung in precisely the same centre 
a very few years ago. Mr. Shannon 
would do well to find another sitter like 
Phil May, to serve as tonic after his 
long surfeit of pretty faces and elegant 
gowns. George Henry, one of the Glas- 





gow group, whose portraits have often 
had the beauty that comes from a sense 
of pattern, of arrangement, seems bent 
now on producing fashion-plates, though 
his delicate rendering of a vase or an 
ornament in a background is a remin- 
der that there are things better worth 
doing, and that he knows how to do 
them with more distinction. Delicacy 
of detail and grace of design have al- 
ways been characteristic of Sir W. Q. 
Orchardson, and are still; the white 
gown and cloak in his portrait of Mrs. 
Moss-Cockle have the harmony of color 
which belongs to the fashion neither of 
to-day nor of to-morrow, but to beauty 
that endures. But the old grasp of 
character and the old strength of han- 
dling have weakened. Here and there, 
I recall other portraits, less pretentious 
canvases, where the artist appears to 
have had time and thought for the plac- 
ing of his subject and the carrying out 
of an appropriate color scheme, as, for 
example, Maurice Grieffenhagen’s por- 
trait of his wife, a study in silver and 
gray, though his pleasure in the har- 
mony evidently distracted him from the 
equal pleasure he should have had in 
the modelling of the face and the draw- 
ing of the hands. 

I find it hard to be more enthusiastic 
about the landscapes. There are the ac- 
customed Academic machines, large and 
empty, because, whatever the motive, 
the size must be made to “tell” in an 
exhibition; and they monopolize almost 
all the best places on the line. Land- 
scapes suffer even more than portraits 
trom the painter’s determination to 
make his picture overpower everything 
near it on the walls of a gallery. But 
here again there are occasional excep- 
tions, and the quietest effects sometimes 
are those that tell the most. I remem- 
ber nothing more vividly than Adrian 
Stokes’s Twilight in the Birches, in 
which the tenderness of the hour and 
the grace of the trees are expressed 
with such sympathy that the tall, 
feathery birches, as they rise in shad- 
owy lines against the pale gray vague- 
ness of earth and sky, are sufficient sub- 
ject in themselves, and, as the painter 
has understood, need no dragging in of 
anecdote or sham sentiment. If I re 
call a beach, filled with the movement 
of many figures, by Walter W. Russell, 
and the Valley of the Wharfe by Ber- 
tram Priestman, I have exhausted the 
list of landscapes that appealed to me 
personally or seemed to me concerned 
with any problem more serious than 
the painter’s desire to be accepted and 
hung in a conspicuous place. 

The sculptor in England has one ad- 
vantage over the painter: he has more 
chances of large and important commis- 
sions, though he does not fare so well 
as his fellow-artists in France or Amer- 
ica. However, even in England build- 
ings are decorated with sculpture, the 
public man must have his monument, 
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got rid of the one artist to-day who 
could carry on nobly the great tradi- 
tions of sculpture inherited from Al- 
fred Stevens. They have allowed Al- 
fred Gilbert to resign, and to live in 
exile at Bruges. His absence is sadly 
felt this year in the Sculpture Hall, 
where there is nothing of special note 
or distinction. A small marble, Terp- 
sis, by Havard Thomas, some statuettes 
by M. Frémiet; a bust, Le Sacristan, 
by Mr. Lantéri, full of character—and 
that is all. 

The Black-and-White Room is not 
more encouraging. The most distin- 
guished etchers and draughtsmen pre 
fer to show elsewhere, and, except for 
the prints and drawings of Mr. Short, 
Mr. Strang, and Mr. Watson, there is lit- 
tle of merit or importance. The Water- 
Color Room is a wilderness of medi- 
ocrity. And the wonder is, after all is 
said for the exhibition that can be said, 
how, year after year, at the banquet 
which princes and ministers of state 
think it an honor to attend, Academi- 
cians can go on congratulating them- 
selves and being congratulated on their 
success and on the services the Academy 
renders to art in England. One an- 
nouncement, however, made last night, 
and already approved, is of interest. 
A Royal Commission is appointed for 
the organization of the British contri- 
butions to future international exhibi- 
tions. The consideration of a similar 
organization at home might prove more 
profitable to the American artist than 
all his recent attempts to revise the tar- 
iff. N. N. 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Academy of Design, May 12, Frederick 
Dielman resigned the presidency, which he 
has held for ten years. John W. Alexander 
was elected unanimously to fill the vacant 
place. The other officers were reélected 
Six new academicians were added: Thomas 
Hastings, architect; Isidor Konti, sculptor; 
Joseph Pennell, etcher, and Walter Clark 
A. T. Van Laer, and Frederick Ballard Wil- 
liams, painters. 


The Tiefurth villa of the Duchess Anna 
Amalie is to be restored to the condition 
it was in when it was the meeting place, 
and often the romping place, of Goethe 
and the great circle of Weimar. 


Frank Dillon, the English landscape 
painter, has died at the age of eighty-six. 
He was a member of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water Colors, and exhibited 
frequently in the Academy and elsewhere. 


From Paris comes the report of the death 
of J. Otis Minott, the well-known painter 
of miniatures, at the age of forty-six. He 
was a native of Orange, N. J. He had 
painted portraits of many notable Eng- 
lish people, and at the time of his death 
wag under agreement to make miniatures of 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra. 


The last survivor of the Barbizon school, 
M. Ceramano, a pupil of Charles Jacque, 
has passed away. He was born in Belgium 
eighty years ago, and at the time of his 
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death had been living at Barbizon for more 
than forty years. 

Louis Henry Dupray, the military paint- 
er, has died, at the age of sixty-four. He 
studied under Léon Cogniet and Pils, ob- 
taining medals in 1872 and 1874. He was 
a member of the Société des Artistes Fran- 
cais. 

The death is also announced of Madame 
Léon Bertaux, the sculptor, in her eighty- 
fourth year. She was a member of the 
“grand jury” of the Société des Artistes 
Francais, and one of the founders of the 
Union des Femmes Peintres et Sculpteurs 


de Paris. 


Finance. 


RAISING PRICES BY DESTRUCTION. 


It will hardly be denied, even by the 
people most closely interested in regu- 
lating the supply of coffee placed on 
the world’s markets, that the Brazilian 
project of burning up or sinking in 
the ocean an inconvenient surplus 
is a startling innovation. Adam Smith, 
referring in a classic passage to a 
similar undertaking by the Dutch in 
their East Indian spiceries, describes it 
as a “savage policy.” In the present in- 
stance, different people will regard the 
project differently. Bankers connected 
with the recent “valorization scheme” 
will possibly approve the plan as a di- 
rect short-cut to adjustment of supply 
and demand. Some who have observed 
the financial vicissitudes of Brazil and 
its province of Sao Paulo will doubtless 
argue that it is better to destroy 10 per 
cent. of the coffee delivered for export 
than to impose a 10 per cent. money tax 
on exporters, with a view to prevent- 
ing them from exporting. But there 
will certainly be some voices raised in 
the comment that to produce an article 
of usefulness and value, with expendi- 
ture of care, labor, and capital, and then 
deliberately destroy it to keep up the 
price, is an act of economic folly at 
which even the Middle Ages would have 
protested. As the London Economist ob- 
serves of the pending proposition: 


Economically, it is about as sound as the 
breaking of plate-glass windows in the in- 
terests of the glaziers. 


And yet this extraordinary plan is a 
not illogical sequel of an attempt by 
government to regulate the price of its 
farmers’ products. The simple case of 
the Brazilian state is this: It found its 
coffee-planters in distress because of 
wasteful and uneconomical methods of 
production, and because the large crops 
of coffee had forced the price to a level 
which they considered unremunerative. 
The government thereupon bought up 
with its own money a good part of the 
planters’ coffee, storing it away for a 
future market. At this point, a dim 
analogy to a piece of economic absurd- 
ity in our own history—Secretary Win- 





dom’s plan of 1890 to help the price of 
silver by buying it up with the public 
money and storing it in the Treasury— 
occurs to mind. We rather wonder that 
the State of Sao Paulo did not think of 
copying the Windom scheme and issu- 
ing treasury notes for the purchased 
coffee, making the notes available for 
bank reserves and redeemable, to para- 
phrase a certain Treasury document of 
1890, “on demand, in such quantities of 
coffee as will equal in value, at the date 
of presentation, the number of dollars 
expressed on the face of the notes at 
the market price of coffee, or in gold 
at the option of the government, or in 
coffee at the option of the holder.” 

The Brazilians did not do this; they 
preferred to go into the coffee business 
outright, with the purpose of “regulat- 
ing” the price. Sao Paulo invested 
$88,400,000 of the public funds in buying 
something more than 8,000,000 bags of 
coffee. It bought them with the purpose 
of selling again, and with the somewhat 
naive idea that such purchases, from an 
exceptionally large crop, would put up 
the price to the figure desired. Any ex- 
perienced merchant might have pre- 
dicted what happened, and what will 
always happen with a huge, unwieldy 
supply, held on credit and perpetually 
overhanging the market. Even our sil- 
ver-purchase scheme, which did not 
contemplate re-sale of the commodity 
purchased, forced the regretful comment 
from President Harrison, within a year, 
that it had failed “to give the market 
for silver bullion such support as the 
law contemplated, and every one knows 
how the experiment ended.” 

In the later stages of its preposter- 
ous economic exploit, the credit of Sao 
Paulo became more or less impaired; 
collateral was asked for such further 
loans as the “valorization scheme” re- 
quired, It put up the coffee itself, at a 
low valuation, for use as such collat- 
eral, and taxed the exporters of coffee 
in a large enough amount to provide for 
interest and sinking fund. This was 
well enough for the bankers, but the 
Brazilian coffee-producers over whom a 
benevolent government was extending 
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its protection began to ask where they 
came in. For them, the new tax bur- 
dens were the one tangible result. 
The time-worn and soothing explana- 
tion that the foreigner paid the tax 
did not somehow seem to be dem- 
onstrated by their income accounts. 
Hence, undoubtedly, the new and recent 
proposal of the Brazilian state to the 
bankers’ committee, that the govern- 
ment, instead of arbitrarily limiting ex- 
ports, impose a 10 per cent. ad valorem 
tax upon exporters, payable, not in 
money, but in coffee, and that the coffee 
be destroyed. The pleasing fiction of 
the taxpaying foreigner is replaced by 
equally agreeable assurances that, since 
only the poorer coffee will be thrown 
away, a gratifying improvement in the 
average quality of Brazilian coffee ex- 
ports will ensue. Expedients of this sort 
never lack arguments based on the 
general welfare. 

The bankers appear to contemplate 
this plan of a coffee holocaust with 
equanimity; we are not yet informed 
how the Brazilian people regard it. We 
are, however, in no doubt whatever as 
to how intelligent economists will look 
upon it. It is no new principle in politi- 
cal economy that the bad results of one 
step in the direction of unsound finance 
do not stop with the immediate conse- 
quences of that single action; other and 
more venturesome steps must follow, in 
order to placate somebody who grum- 
bles because the impossible promises, 
made in the first instance, have failed 
of redemption. Where the Brazilian 
experiment will end, we do not venture 
to predict. 

We think, however, that, quite apart 
from the fortunes of Brazil, this extra- 
ordinary experiment is a sign of the 
times. It is not the first illustration of 
a mental perversity, in the matter of 
prices, production, and consumption, 
which has largely pervaded the public 
mind. Not so many years ago, we in 
the United States had a cotton conven- 
tion urging the burning of cotton be- 
cause the American crop of 1904 was so 
large that makers of clothing would not 
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pay the prices of “boom years” and 
“Sully corners.” All that prevented the 
trying of the experiment was that each 
producer secretly hoped that his neigh- 
bor’s cotton would be selected for de- 
struction, and his own enhanced in 
value. It was actually urged on Con- 
gress, during 1907, that the Gov- 
ernment should lend its surplus to 
cotton growers, on the collateral of cot- 
ton, in order to keep their product off 
the market and advance the price. High 
authority in the steel-manufacturing 
community has declared that even in 
hard times the consumer will not buy 
any more at low prices than at high 
prices, and therefore that prices ought 
to be kept up at all hazards. It is plain 
that other people than the Brazilians 
need to be brought back to the inexor- 
able principles of sound economics and 
finance 
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